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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”—Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 
March 8, at Three o'clock. The programme will include: Overture, Der 
Freischiitz (Weber); Symphony in B flat (MS8., C. Villiers Stanford), first time of 
performance; Fantasia for pianoforte, in CO, Op. 16 (Schubert), adapted for piano- 
forte and orchestra by Lizst; Solos for pianoforte; Duo from The ‘lying 
Dutchman (Wagner); Overture, William Tell (Rossini). Vocalists—Miss 
Thursby; Herr Henschel. Solo Pianoforte—Mdlle Marie Krebs. Conductor 
—Mr Av@ust Manns. Numbered 8tall, for a single concert, in Area 
or Gallery, 2s, 6d,; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, ls, Admission to 
the Concert-room, for those not having stall or other tickets, 6d, ; all exclusive 
of admission to the Palace, Transferable stall tickets for the remaining ten con- 
certs of series, One Guinea. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
] ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
4d 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatz. 
Director—Mr Joun Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—The next (FIFTEENTH) 
CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY, March 12, at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdme 
Sherrington, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Damian, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Barton McGuckin, and Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and 
Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, 
under the direction of Mr Fred, Walker. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
Btalls, 78, 6d, ; Area, 4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, ls. Tickets 
to be had at the Hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad 
Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 


THE LONDON ACADEMY. OF MUSIC, 
Sr GrorGe’s Haty, Established 1861. 


Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus, Doc., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 





The next SOIREE-MUSICALE by the Students of the London Academy of 
Music, studying in the classes of the following professors, will take place in St 
GroRGE’s HALL on TuEspAyY, March 25, 

Signori Garcia, Schira, Lablache, Traventi; MM. J. F. Barnett, Henseler, 
Heistner ae Signori Scuderi, G@. Garcia, Tataglioni, and Raimo; Herren 
Lehmeyer, Barth, w, P. Roche, and W. Ganz; Messrs J. Barnett, Handel 
Gear, Beavan; MM. Oberthur and Wright; Pollitzer, Ludwig; Signer Pezze. 

The Academy is for Amateur as well as Professional Students. The year is 
divided into three Terms. The fee, Five Guineas per Term, includes instruction 
in three branches of musical education. Students can select their principal 
teachers from the above list, Those residing at a distance can receive all their 
lessons on one day in the week. Signor G. Garcia’s evening class for gentlemen is 
on Monday, and his Dramatic Class on Tuesday, at 6 p.m. 

The nextferm commences on April 21. 

Prospectuses at St George’s Hall, Regent Street North. 


\ R J. B. WELCH’S SIXTH ANNUAL CONCERT will 
; take place at St JamxEs’s HALL, TuEspAY Evening next, March 11, at Eight 
o'clock, Artists—Miss Anna Williams, Miss Annie Marriott and Miss Ellen 
Lamb, Miss Orridge and Miss Josephine Cravino; Mr Barton McGuckin, Mr 
Frank Boyle and Mr H. Seligmann, Mr Maybrick and Mr Frederic King. Solo 
Pianoferte—Mr Walter Bache ; Accompanist—Mr J. B. Zerbini. Orchestra and 
Chorus numbering 250 performers. Conductors—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN and Mr 
J. B. Wetcx, Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s,, 3s., and Is., at usual Agents; and at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 
1 that her ANNUAL GRAND MATINEE-MUSICALE will take place in 


Lownpks Square, Belgravia, early in April, under distinguished patronage.— 
38, Oakley Square. 














WANTED. 
SOPRANO WANTED (Principal) in the Choir of Soura 


PLACE CHAPEL, South Place, Finsbury. Sunday morning service only. 
pelery, £16. Apply by letter, stating qualifications, to “G. H.,” 20, Smithfield, 


()RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED, for Crist 


Cuurcu, Higusury. Plain services. Applications, with terms, to be 
addressed early to Mr Epwin Tuomas, 76, Highbury New Park, N. 


honour to announce 








LERR LOUIS ENGEL has the 


n that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 
will be happ fd agg Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
‘arties, 


Concerts an Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 








HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
PRICES :—Is., 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s., 5s., 7s, 6d., 108, 6d., to 3 guineas. 


YHIS (Sarvrpay) AFTERNOON, March 8, at Two o’clock, 
WAGNER’s Grand Spectacular Opera, 





RIENZI.” 
Cola Rienzi pe pos os . Mr Joseph Maas, 
Irene (his sister) Mdme Héléne Crosmond. 
Stefano Colonna Mr George Olmi, 
Adriano (his son) > Mdme Vanzini. 
A Messenger of Peace... Miss Georgina Burns, 


Paolo Orsini Mr Walter Bolton. 


Raimondo Mr Henry Pope, 
Baroncelli... —... Mr Cadwallader, 
Cecco del Vecchio coo tee Mr Snazelle. 
To-NIGHT (SATURDAY), at 7.30, BALFE'S 
“BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
Arline oa pn ‘a on pe oss «.. Miss Julia Gaylord. 
(For remainder of cast see Daily Papers.) 


Mr Car! Rosa having purchased the sole right of representation, this popular 
opera can only be performed by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

On Monpay next, March 10, ‘‘ RIENZI.” 

On TuEspAy next, March 11, ‘‘ MARITANA.” 

On WEDNESDAY next, March 12, “CARMEN.” 

On TuurRsDAY next, March 13, “ RIENZI.” 

On Frrpay next, March 14, ‘‘CARMEN.” 

MORNING PERFORMANCES. 

Eighth Grand Morning Performance on SaTuRDAY next, March 15, at Two 

o’clock, “‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
Conductors—Mr Cari Rosa and Signor RANDEGGER, 

Doors open at 7.0; the Opera will commence at 7.30. 

The Box Office is open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr 
Bailey. 

RCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt, 


May 5, 7, 8, and 12, 


ERR HANS RICHTER (of Vienna), Conductor; Leader, 


Herr HERMANN FRANKE. 


RCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS. Orchestra, 110 


performers. 


NDER the PATRONAGE of H.R.H. Prince LEOPOLD, 
H.S8.H. the Duke of TECK, His Excellency Count KAROLYI. 


RCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS.—Full particulars, 
iving names of artists and programmes, will be issued in the course of 
March. Subscription tickets are now ready, and may be had of Mr Mitchell, 
33, Old Bond Street ; Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond Street; Messrs Stanley 
Lucas & Weber, 84, New Bond Street ; at the usual Agents; and Austin’s Ticket 
Office, 8t James’s Hall. 




















LANGHAM HALL. ba 
[HE Next POPULAR SATURDAY CONCERT, Apriz 5, 


at the LanGHAM HALL. Miss Bessie Richards, the eminent Pianist, and 
other admired artists. Conductor—Mr 8. LEHMEYER, 


W E TWO. New Song. Poetry by Rea. Music by 
JacQuEs BLUMENTHAL, 4s. Also, by the same Composer, “I AWAKE 
AND DREAM.” 4s, in stamps. 


Y OR NO? New Song. Music composed by F. H. 


Cowen. InDandF. 4s. 


TEERING. New Song. Composed by F. H. Cowzy. In 


E flatand D. 4s, All post free at half price. 
London: Rospert Cocks & Oo., New Burlington Street. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—LAMBORN COCK, after 35 


years residence at 63, New Bond Street, begs to announce that circumstances 
have compelled him to REMOVE from the above address, and that he will carr, 
on his business temporarily, by kind permission, at Messrs HUTCHINGS 
ROMER’S, 9, CONDUIT 8ST: , Regent Street, where he solicits a continuation 
of the favours so largely bestowed upon him, All communications to be made to 
him at the above address, 
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CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuusBerTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879. The 
next SOIREE will take place at the LANGHAM HALL, Great Portland Street, 
on THURSDAY Evening March 20, Prospeetus now issued, Full particulars on 
application to H. G. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T, Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Oottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
_— 1 time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, See., Langham 
all, W. 








NEW SERIES.—No. 8.) (PRICH ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
MARCH 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 


1. Tae Watcu-Tower: ‘‘The Grievances of the Dramatists;” “‘New and 
‘Original’ Plays;” ‘‘ The Drury Lane Disaster,” 
2. PorTRalt oF Miss WALLIS. 
3. THz Rounp TaBLE: ‘The Influence of Society upon the Stage,” by Frank 
A. Marshall; ‘‘The Magistrates and the Music halls,” by Charles Dickens ; 
‘* Early Life of Colley Cibber,” by Lady Lamb; ‘‘ Rienzi,” by Henry Hersee ; 
‘*The Censorship of Plays,” by Sydney bg try, “* Harlequin in extremis,” 
by J. D. Anderson; “ Actors’ Salaries,” by John Hollingshead. 
. PoRTRAIT oF Miss WARNER. 
. FEUILLETON: ‘‘ Under the Shadow of St Pierre,” by Joseph Hatton; part I. 
. NOTES en passant. 
. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York. 
. Echoes from the Green-room, 
. LITERATURE: ‘‘Another Tragedy by Shakspere,” &c. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0. 


ICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI'S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 


Net Prices. 
d, 





PERGOLESI—La Serva Padrona one 
C1mMaRosA—I! Matrimonio Segreto ... 
Donizerti—Anna Bolena 
= Linda di Chamounix 
VeRDI—Requiem... pe nos ee ose 
CHERUBINI—Requiem (for Men’s Voices) ... 
MERCADANTE—Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ... ae ose 
Rossini (Posthumous Works)—La Regatta Veneziana—Three 
Canzonets ... oa ok ies ons ses an S. or T. 
Ditto... oad ks ace nap ons oes re M8, or B. 
Polka Chinoise, for pianoforte... ose ae oa sc 
Ditto, pianoforte duet : sae 
Fanfare, for pianoforte 
“ Ditto, pianoforte duet 


8. 
.» Vocal Score 2 
te 4 


Soirée-Musicale ae oo vee oes .-. Vols. I, & IT, 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan Songs... 

Lists of every description gratis and post free, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge, 


All works produced in Italy, 





WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” and 
W. VINCENT WALLACE’S “SONG OF MAY.” 
i ISS EMILIE PETRELLI will sing W. Vincent Wattace’s 


“SONG OF MAY,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s “OH, BUY MY 
FLOWERS,” at the Langham Hall, on March 24. 


“ THE LAST KISS.” 
PUSLISHED This Day, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
Words by ALFRED LEMON. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day. 


DEAD MARCH 
In HANDEL ’s Oratorio, 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
RICHARD HOFFMAN. 
Price 3s. 
Lendon: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


(In A MaJoR), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONOELLO. 
First performed at the Saturday Popular ar by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 


and Piatti. 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


Price (in Score and Separate Parts) 16s. 





THE 





Lendon: STaNLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


PRINCESS AND PAGE. 


(ROMANZA). 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FERDINAND LUDWIG. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“* One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press.” 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
Just Published, 


THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 
(SONG,) 
The Words by R. H. M. JACKMAN, 
The Musi¢e by 
MARION BEARD, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


RATAPLAN. 
(SONG.) 
The Words by RE HENRY, 
The Musie by 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ALICE. 
FANTASIA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
On AsCHER’s PoPULAR ROMANCE, 
“ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














\ R and Moms EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 


: of the Royal Albert Hall and 8t James’s Hall Concerts, request communica- 
tions concerning Oratorio, Ballad Ooncerts, &c., to be addressed care of N. VERT, 
53, New Bond Street, London, W. Southport Aquarium, March 8; Wishaw, 
19 (Creation); Paisley, 20 (Judas Maccabeus); and Glasgow Sol-fa Society, 
April3; &c. Terms moderate. Also pupils. 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
M® JOHN CHESHIRE will play Ascuzr’s popular 


re a = te gg oe Romance, “ Alice, where art theu?” at the 
ollowing towns: mford, March 18th ; Newmarket, 19th; B 8 ; 
20th; and Tunbridge Wells, 22nd inst, sedate 








ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
ISS ANNIE BIRBECK will play Ascuer’s popular 


Romance, ‘ ALIOE,” founded on the transcription of his f. 
** Alice, where art thou? ” on the 24th March, at ne Ne Hall, nese 





O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? 


(Sone), for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OR TENOR. 
With Violoncello or Violin ad lib, 


ComposED By HENRY LUTGEN. 
Price 4s. 
Londen: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a song of 
more than usual interest, as it appeals tothe sympathies of the musician as well as 
theamateur. Refinement of feeling, artistie conversational development between 
the voice, the obdligato instrument, and the accempaniment, and musician-like 
treatment of the harmonic cembinations, form a complete and charming com- 
pe. It is for soprano or tenor voice, and we can with safety recommend 

t as worthy a place upon the pianoferte of every lover of good music,”— 
Pictorial World. 
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THE HUGUENOTS AT CARL ROSA’S, 

When Mr Carl Rosa announced an intention to produce Les 
Huguenots, his warmest admirers probably feared that he had 
made a mistake, although he could command the scenic resources, 
and so forth, of a large theatre. We are accustomed to Les 
Huguenots as given in what is called the season proper, by the élite 
of companies, whose members are picked from all the stages of 
Europe, and it was hard to imagine that Mr Rosa, with his English- 
speaking artists, could endure the comparison. But the result 
justified the manager, and surprised his friends, who must now 
Gas more confidence in him than ever. Les Huguenots, as played 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is a distinct success, and worthy, all 
things considered, of the warmest approval—worthy, too, of 
grave notice, as showing what can be done on the English lyric 
stage even under its present discouraging circumstances. Meyer- 
beer’s great opera was performed for the second time on Thursday 
night, and attracted the large audience which rarely fails it when- 
ever or wheresoever brought forward. Years ago, Richard 
Wagner fulminated against Les Huguenots, as against all things 
Meyerbeerian. “ The Christians quarrelled,” sneered he, “and a Jew 
set their quarrels to music,” a smart but harmless saying, for Les 
Huguenots keeps a popularity which even excessive custom cannot 
stale. Why it does so need not be discussed here. The reason is 
apparent to everybody, and we are now concerned with a perform- 
ance which assuredly sets that reason in the clearest light. 

Credit is due, first of all, to an ensemble singularly free 

from weak points. The orchestra did its duty well under Mr 
Rosa’s watchful eye ; but the merit of the chorus could not have 
been looked upon as equally a matter of course. It was, however, 
very great—all, but especially the fresh-voiced sopranos, singing 
with correctness and an unwonted measure of dramatic feeling. 
The stage business, too, was well carried out, an appearance of real 
life and animation distinguishing it, while the subordinate 
characters, if played unobtrusively, gave no cause whatever for 
complaint. In all these departments one could easily trace the 
influence of an artist manager whose exercise of supreme power is 
guided by a true perception of what should be done and how it 
should be accomplished. This is the ideal of operatic government, 
and analogous to the “ enlightened despotism” for which Parlia- 
ment-ridden peoples sometimes sigh. All the representatives of the 
principal characters deserved more or less praise for meritorious 
work, Mdme Vanzini,as Valentina, showed thorough acquaintance 
with the traditions of the part, and in critical situations displayed 
genuine dramatic sympathy as well as vocal power. An unfortunate 
slip in the great duet marred one of the fairest portions of the 
music she had to sing, and here and there a disposition to force the 
voice in its highest register was shown; but these things apart, 
Mdme Vanzini’s effort deserved all the approval, which was not a 
little, bestowed upon it by the house. Miss Georgina Burns, 
admirably suited by the “singing part” of Marguerite de Valois, 
appeared to advantage, and strengthened the good impression 
made by her rapid advance since last season. This young lady has 
only to improve as an actress in order to find the highest place on 
the English lyric stage open to her. Already her vocal culture is 
sufficient to warrant the distinction. Miss Josephine Yorke as 
Urbano, and Miss Ella Collins as the Maid of Honour, did good 
service, but the distinctive merit of the representation was not 
wholly on the female side. It is long since we heard the music of 
Raoul sung better than by Mr Maas, whose charming voice enables 
him to give it with rare effect. Mr Maas endured the crucial test 
of the great duet with entire success, his phrasing being artistic, 
and his expression, if barely intense enough, true in its character. 
But Mr Maas, generally speaking, needs to abandon himself more 
fully to the emotions he portrays. Could this be done in the 
Huguenots duet, his Raoul might challenge the best to be found 
elsewhere. Mr F. H. Celli was an effective St. Bris, entering well 
into the spirit of the character; while, as Nevers, Mr Leslie Crotty 
acquitted himself so as to win special distinction. It is clear that 
this new baritone is an artist from whom much may be expected, 
and of whom amateurs will not loose sight. Mr Pope’s Marcel 
needs more experience in order to become more characteristic, but 
his legitimate bass voice told well, particularly in the duet with 
Valentina. Altogether the performance was, we repeat, a surprise. 
—Daily ‘Telegraph. 








Sir Julius Benedict’s Saint Cecilia cantata has been performed by 
the Societa Musicale Romana, 


MDME ROSE HERSEE. 

As every one who cares about music, and especially operatic 
music, will care to know something of the whereabouts of our 
accomplished English soprano, we have great pleasure in publishing 
the subjoined :— 

(Extract from a Private Letter. ) 
“SS. John Elder, off Cape de Verde Island, Coast of Africa, 
“* February 7th, 1879. 

‘My DEAR * * *,—We arrived here to-day about sunrise, and 
shall remain till six to-night, taking in three hundred tons of coals 
just to go on with till we get to the Cape. About 6 a.m. we fired a 
salute, and lots of boats came off to the ship (which is a mile and a 
half from the shore). The natives are copper coloured. They 
brought up baskets of fresh-grown oranges (you never tasted any so 
delicious) and cocoa-nuts and bananas. The place seems to bea 





Portuguese settlement, and the natives speak a sort of Portuguese 
patois, with a mixture of Spanish and English—the latter to the 
extent of saying, ‘‘Sare, you throw one penny” ; and then some one 
throws sixpence from the ship, and about half-a-dozen copper- 
coloured boys dive off their boat into the water after it. They can 
remain down some minutes, and one eventually comes up with the 
sixpence in his mouth. The water is so exquisitely clear, one can 
almost see to the bottom of it, and is a sort of pale apple green 
colour. We took a boat and went ashore about 11 o’clock. The 
place is very clean, nearly all rocks and sand, and not a sign of 
grass or vegetation, except afew palms growing in the rocky streets. 
There is a church, besides several general stores, where they sell every- 
thing under the sun ; only when you want any article you have to 
point to it and smile, and then the shopkeeper gets it, and says 
‘‘Qne shilling,” or more, as the case may be. One little ‘ picca- 
ninny ” about three years old pulled Julia’s dress, and said, ‘‘ Give 
penny for buy my mama a cheroot.” For we found all the copper- 
coloured ladies smoking—pipes, as a rule. The sun would have 
been unbearable but for a strong fresh breeze that was blowing. 
We are in a bay, almost surrounded by red-looking rocks and 
islands, and about a quarter of a mile distant some are almost 
hidden by a thick haze occasioned by the great heat. Arthur has 
been appointed president of the committee for getting up amuse- 


ments,” 
&e. &e. 
[God speed thee on thy journey, little Rose, and may you become 
the joy of the Antipodes, as you have been the joy of those whose 
feet stand opposite to theirs.—D. }P.] 


——o—— 


GOUNOD, FAUST, CHOUDENS, OLD MEN, SOLDIERS. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 

In connection with the recent revival of M. Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette, a letter has been published which the composer addressed 
to his publisher, M. Choudens, when the opera in question was about 
to be put in rehearsal. Comparing it with Faust, he announces that 
it will be more consistently dramatic than that justly esteemed 
work ; that it will contain none of the “‘ puerilities” which have 
been discovered in Fuust ; and that neither a ‘‘ Chorus of Old Men” 
nor a ‘Soldiers’ Chorus” will find a place in his new score. It is 
interesting to see M. Gounod himself recognizing the fact that nei- 
ther his ‘‘Chorus of Old Men” nor his ‘‘Chorus of Soldiers” has 
anything to do with the Faust story. These hors d’euvre, however, 
had undoubtedly the effect of increasing the success of the opera 
with the general public. 

[The chorus of old men does no harm to the scene of the Ker- 
messe, nor is there any harm in the march and chorus of the 
returned soldiers. If the “ Faust” story, as embodied by Goethe 
in his poem, is to be closely followed, we must sweep oe 4 Siebel 
witheut compunction. Gretchen had no such lover.—D. 








Vienna.—Habent sua fata—theatra. The ex-Komische Oper seems 
to have profited very little by its change of name, and to be no more 
fortunate as the Ri eater than it was before. Reduced salaries, 
or even worse, no ies at all, have been the order of the day, and 





the chance of a change for the better appears well-nigh hopeless. 
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MR HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

The twenty-first season of this choir began in St James’s Hall, 
on Thursday night (February 27th), with a graceful act of courtesy. 
Everybody knows that when last year the French authorities 
organized a series of musical performances and competitions in 
the great hall of the Trocadéro, and invited all nations to take 
part, Mr Leslie’s choir accepted the challenge on behalf of England, 
went to Paris, and, by the unanimous vote of thirty-two jndges, 
obtained the only grand prize open to them. But everybody does 
not know that, in so far as their action was unfettered by the 
net-work of rules and regulations which French officialism loves, 
the authorities beyond the Channel treated our English singers with 
special kindness. This fact, and also his own appreciation of it, 
Mr Leslie naturally desired to make public in the interest of inter- 
national good feeling as well as of a common art. Hence the 
particular character of Thursday’s concert ; for the director of the 
choir wisely held that his purpose would be best served by intro- 
ducing to our public a representative French composer and a selec- 
tion of appropriate French music. As regards the composer, cir- 
cumstances indicated—nay, almost dictated—an easy choice. The 
test piece used in competition for the prize which the English choir 
carried off was a movement from a then unperformed and, we 
believe, unpublished sacred work by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray. 
What more natural than that Mr Leslie should determine to pro- 
duce the entire composition here, and invite its author to come over 
and superintend its performance? So, at any rate, he resolved, 
and, M. Bourgault-Ducoudray being willing, the project was happily 
carried out at what was called an ‘‘ International Concert.” We 
may regard this event as another significant indication of the 
advance of French music into English favour—a phenomenon which 
all who give the matter serious thought are disposed to rejoice over. 
Our music, like our nationality, is not a pure strain. ‘‘ Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we,” sang the Laureate, and such music as 
is home-grown among us can be traced back to quite as varied 
sources as our English blood. That we have sympathised with 
German music most of all may be explained by the fact that it is 
the production of a kindred people, and in harmony with our 
national temperament. But its heaviness and stolidity, as reflected 
in English works, loudly call for the infusion of a lighter and more 
graceful element, like that we find in the music of our nearest 
neighbours. No better thing could happen than the rise into 
popularity amongst us of good French compositions. They would 
not revolutionise our art till it became slavish imitation, any more 
than close intercourse between the countries now gives to English 
speech and manners the neatness and vivacity of the French. But 
they would serve to modify our turn of thought and mode of 
expression, making the one clearer and the other more elegant— 
results which can never arise from exclusive contemplation of works 
evolved from the intellect, profound or foggy, of modern Germany. 
Here it may be well to correct a prevalent and very natural error. 
Because we have received more music of the opéra bouffe character 
from France than any other, it is widely believed that French 
composers—save, perhaps, M. Gounod, who has lived amongst us, 
and written serious things—are wholly given up to frivolity. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. M. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
himself is a witness to the contrary, and so was—to cite a name 
of greater weight just now—the composer of Carmen, Georges 
Bizet. So is M. Massenet, the author of Le Rot de Lahore; M. 
Maréchal, whose Nativité ought to be heard in England forthwith, 
and others easy to mention. France, therefore, is not without 
composers who devote themselves to lofty aims, and in proportion 
as the number of these increases, so will the legitimate influence 
upon music of the most artistic among nations. 

M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s work, performed on Thursday night 
under his own direction, is for mixed voices, without accompani- 
ment, and called a Symphonie Religieuse. Why ‘‘ Symphonie” is 
not clear, and why not ‘‘ Motet ” is still harder to determine. 3ut, 
avoiding fruitless discussion about names, let us go on to say that 
the piece is divided into five movements, of which the first, 
‘*Gratulatio,” is a general hymn of thanksgiving; the second, 
‘* Passio,” a reflection upon Christ’s sufferings, and man’s sin; the 
third, ‘‘Vivus Resurgit Christus,” an adoration of the risen 
Saviour, together with a resolve to partake of His resurrection ; the 
fourth, “ Desiderium Celi,” an aspiration for the happiness of 
Heaven ; and the last, ‘‘ Gloria,” an ascription of praise to God. By 
this arrangement of subjects ample variety is secured—a matter the 
more essential on account of the uniformity of means to which the 
composer limits himself. The opening movement, though not the 
most striking of the group, shows that M. Bourgault- ucoudray 
approached his task in a fitting spirit and with adequate resources. 
But this more obviously appears in the ‘‘ Passio,” throughout which 
we are conscious of great power, not only over rich and appropriate 





harmonies, but deep feeling and intense expression. Some of the 
passages are bold and striking in the highest degree ; dignity, how- 
ever, is never sacrificed to a desire for mere effect. The ‘‘ Vivus 
Resurgit ” was the movement chosen as a test piece in Paris, and, as 
may be imagined, presents some difficulty to executants. But it 
combines difficulty with true musicianship. Beginning with a 
succession of jubilant ensemble passages, it propounds theme after 
theme for brief contrapuntal treatment, after which the movement 
ends with a beautiful and impressive Adoration, ornate in its har- 
monies, but majestic and deeply religious in character. The 
‘*Desiderium Cceli” consists of a solo for soprano and another for 
bass, accompanied by the chorus @ bouche fermée, in representation 
of celestial harmony. This is the only part of the work to which 
we object, and we object now on the ground that the human voice, 
the noblest of all instruments, ought not to be degraded to the 
utterance of mere inarticulate noise. Its highest and distinctive 
attribute is the combination of speech with song, and this should 
never—as it need never—be ignored. Besides, we cannot rid our- 
selves of the notion that the bouche fermée device savours too much 
of clap-trap for religious art, But let us remember that the com- 
poser wrote for Frenchmen, who entertain no such objections as 
those we have stated, and who, doubtless, would regard the move- 
ment under notice with particular favour. Should M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, in the flush of his spreading reputation, write another 
sacred work for universal use, he will, as a matter of course, avoid 
that which enjoys no more than local approval. The final ‘‘ Gloria 

happily returns to the true standard, and is a good solid piece of 
writing, worthy of its lofty purpose and of the musicianship its 
author undoubtedly can boast. We cannot praise the performance 
too highly. The choir was on its mettle, and when that is the case 
never leaves much to desire, while M. Ducoudray conducted with 
great care with an assurance born of a fully-warranted conviction 
that his subordinates were equal to their task. Some of the move- 
ments were loudly applauded, and at the close the composer was 
called to the platform amid general marks of sympathy and admira- 
tion. The programme contained other examples of French art ; as, 
for example, M. Gounod’s “‘ Marche Romaine,” played on the organ 
by Mr John C. Ward ; the same composer’s “‘ Nazareth ” and ‘‘ Ave 
verum ;” an organ solo, by M. Guilmant ; and a Hymne, “Dieu, 
protége la France,” composed by M. Laurent de Rillé, for the 
Orphéonist Festival, held in the hall of the Trocadéro last July. 
Simple in structure and broadly harmonized, this last-named work 
aia to be sung, as was intended, by a vast mass of voices in order 
to make an adequate effect. The English and German selections 
performed included a number of well-known madrigals and part- 
songs, together with Mendelssohn's psalm, ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” the 
soloists being Miss Thursby, Miss Gertrude Bradwyn, Mr Barton 
McGuckin, and Mr Thurley Beale. Mr Leslie conducted as usual, 

Z. 





THE 17rm LANCERS,* 
(Impromptu, ) 


Again for “ Merry England ” 
Our Lances, staunch and true, 
Shall in the van of battle 
Right knightly devoir do. 
They rode the “ Charge Immortal,” 
*Mid deadly roar and smoke, 
When Britain's glorious chivalry 
The Russian ramparts broke. 
And hush’d Her cannon’s thunder, 
While, quiv’ring and aghast, 
She saw our bright “ Six Hundred” 
Triumphantly sweep past. 
Our Lances will remember 
That Charge, whose name doth still 
Set English pulses leaping, 
As through all time it will! 
And now ‘neath Southern heavens, 
As then by Eastern wave, 
They'll win the smile that victory 
Accords but to the brave. 
While we, in England watching 
For news from o’er the sea, 
Pray for our loved and absent— 
The Old Land’s chivalry. 


A Soxiprer’s DauGuTer. 





* Copyright. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At request of the Corporation of the City of London, conveyed 
through their musical committee, the members of the choir and 
other pupils of our Royal Academy of Music gave a concert on 
Saturday afternoon, by permission of the Lord Mayor, in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House. In October last, as will 
not be forgotten, a similar advantage was enjoyed by the South 
Kensington National Training School, under the direction of Dr 
Arthur Sullivan. The occasion thus provided of testing public 
opinion was, for evident reasons, most desirable, as the result— 
which, according to the general verdict of those  inte- 
rested in the recently organized art-seminary, exceeded antici- 
pation—clearly proved. That such a test was not absolutel 
required by the old-established institution need scarcely be urged. 
The Royal Academy of Music has ways enough of letting the out- 
side world know in what manner things are conducted within its 
walls. The regular season of concerts, held in the music-room 
added not long since to the building in Tenterden Street, together 
with extra concerts, at intervals, on a larger and more compre- 
hensive seale, in St James’s Hall—to all of which the public are 
admitted on payment—answer every purpose. The programmes 
are mainly devoted to the exhibition of students as composers or 
executants, or in both capacities, vocalists and instrumentalists 
being allowed an equal chance of earning distinction. There is 
also an orchestra, selected from among the pupils and strengthened 
by the aid of some of the former students of the Academy, to 
» A in co-operation with whom ought of itself to be a lesson, or 
at least an incentive to emulation for their young successors, 

With the proviso that there was no orchestra, the pianoforte 
acting throughout as substitute, the programme of yesterday's con- 
cert was precisely on the plan described. It was judiciously made 
out, combining both variety and interest. Nor was it over long, for 
though some eighteen pieces, vocal and instrumental, were set down, 
not one of which was omitted, they were without exception of 
moderate duration. To judge by the applause, which was frequent 
and hearty, the performances were greatly to the satisfaction of an 
audience which completely filled the hall. The works by students, 
nevertheless, were certainly too few for such an occasion, numbering 
three in all. The most important of these was a setting of the 126th 
Psalm, by Mr R. Harvey Lohr (which obtained the Lucas prize for 
composition), for chorus and a ae of solo voices (Mrs Irene 
Ware, Miss Amy Gill, Messrs Sidney Tower and J. H. D’Egville). 
This, of course, suffered a little for want of the orchestral adjuncts, 
although Mr Lohr himself played the accompaniments on the piano- 
forte. The other contributions were two songs, one “The Girl 
to her Bird,” by Mr A. Thomas (Miss Amy Aylward), the other, 
‘Loving and True,” by Miss Maud White (Miss Clara Samuell), 
the latter of which was so loudly applauded that both singer and 
composer were compelled to return to the platform and acknowledge 
the compliment. Miss White, only a recently admitted student, 
must have made serious progress in a brief period, seeing that she is 
elected ‘‘ Mendelssohn Scholar” by the Mendelssohn Testimonial 
Committee, the term of Mr Corder having expired. In the executive 
department there was very much to elicit attention and approval. 
Two pieces by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett were introduced, Allegro 
Grazioso and Rondo Piacevole (both appropriately denominated), the 
first played by Mr Charlton T. Speer, the last, which carried off 
the honours, by Miss Alice Borton (‘‘ Potter Exhibitioner”’). 
Schumann’s Andante with variations, in B flat, for two pianos 
(one of his Leipsic compositions), performed by Misses Nancy 
Evans and Alice Heathcote; Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat, 
and the C minor octave study by Steibelt (of whose music we 
hear too little nowadays), performed by Mr Morton, swelled 
the list. There were also solos for violoncello, horn, and violin 
respectively, given by Messrs Whitehouse, C. E. Catchpole, and 
J. Payne, to the first being assigned the slow movement from 
the admirable concerto written by Bernhard Molique expressly for 
Signor Piatti ; to the second, the middle movement from Mozart’s 
Concerto in E flat ; to the last, a very young but extremely promisin 
student, Beethoven’s familiar Romance in F, The only solo voca 
display of more than ordinary pretension was a scena and aria from 
Donizetti’s Torquato T'asso, allotted to Mdme Mudie-Bolingbroke, 
whose rich contralto tones have been for some time familiar to our 
concert audiences, and who was applauded with singular goodwill. 
The fresh and musical quality of the female voices of the choir could 
Scarcely have been accorded a fairer medium of display than in 
Professor Macfarren's melodious part song, ‘‘ You spotted snakes ; ” 
nor could three lady solo singers be more effectively combined than 
In the once universally-admired trio, ‘‘ Night’s lingering shades,” 
from Spohr’s opera, Azor and Zemira, which in days gone by was 
the rage with nearly all our young musicians in or out of the Aca- 
emy, and which now found expression through the voices of Misses 








Ada Paterson, Gilbert, and E. Thomas. Another trio, at one time 
— alike in theatre and concert room, the canon, ‘‘O nume 

nefico,” from the Gazza Ladra of Rossini (Miss M. S. Jones, 
Messrs Robert George, and Gordon Gooch) ; Spohr’s setting of the 
24th Psalm (solos by Mrs Irene Ware, Miss Amy Gill, Messrs Sidney 
Tower and Brereton); the quintet, ‘‘Sento oh dio,” from Mozart’s 
too much neglected Cosi fan tutte (Messrs Saffo Pinti and Kathleen 
Grant, Messrs Davis, Jarrratt, and Alice Heathcote—Thalber, 
scholar); and part songs (‘‘Softly come,” and ‘‘ Pipe, red-lipp’ 
Autumn ”) from the accomplished pen of Mr Henry Smart, completed 
the vocal selection. The part songs were conducted by Mr Walter 
Macfarren, brother to the Principal of the Academy, the pianoforte 
accompanists named in the bills being Messrs Corke, Rose, and 
Lohr, to Mr Lohr, however, falling the lion’s share. The choir 
numbered, on the whole, some 100 voices, the majority ladies. 
The concert, in short, which may be pronounced an unquestionable 
success, must have fully satisfied those at whose instigation it 
was set on foot. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, with a select 
party from the Mansion House, were present.— Times. 


—o—— 
A LESSON FROM OUR NEPHEWS. 


About the propriety of encouraging native talent, especially the 
talent of composition, English musicians, whether professional or 
amateur, are agreed; and especially are the managers of musical 
festivals required to do something in this way on all available 
occasions. Something they certainly do from time to time, for 
scarcely a festival of importance takes place at which an English 
composer fails to obtain a hearing. But such patronage is nearly 
always of an embarrassing character ; for, though it may bring honour 
to its favoured object, it usually entails upon him pecuniary loss, 
When, for example, a young musician is fortunate enough to be 
asked to prepare a work for the great triennial gathering at Birming- 
ham, he has not only to give up a serious amount of time, but also, 
unless he can persuade a publisher to take the business off his hands, 
to bear the heavy attendant costs, Against these formidable items 
the small honorarium quan by the Festival Committee towards 
the payment of personal expenses incurred at rehearsals and so forth 
is but a trifling set-off, the poor composer, finding himself, when 
all is over, in the position of him who accepts the Siamese white 
elephant. Musical festivals of an important character have not lon 
taken root in the United States, but already Americans have foun 
a way to encourage native talent in a fashion more practical than 
obtains here. At Cincinnati, for instance, the managers offer a prize 
of one thousand dollars for the most meritorious work for chorus and 
orchestra, the competition being open to all native-born citizens of 
the United States, and to them only. The conditions are that the 
piece must not occupy more than an hour in performance ; that the 
festival committee shall have the right of production at all times, 
and also as many copies of the work as may be required, free of 
copyright charges. In return, the committee undertake not only to 
pay the successful composer a thousand dollars, but to perform the 
work at the next festival, and defray the cost of its publication, 
Liberality such as this cannot fail to meet with an eager response 
from American musicians; and the same result would follow in 
England were like means adopted by, say the Birmingham com- 
mittee, on whom competitors might rely for ‘‘a fair fiel’ an no 
favour.” We commend the example to iestival managers generally 
as one worthy of imitation.—D, 7. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best, 
Tuurspay Evenine, Fes, 27th:— 
Overture, L’Etoile du Nord ... dee ne ws Meyerbeer, 
Andantino, in F major tee we * SS, Wesley. | 
Organ Sonata, No. 2, G minor oun on ue G, Merkel. e's 
Menuetto Grazioso, in C major L, Boccherini, | 


Prelude and Fugue, in D minor ia we G. F. Hatton, 
Finale—Allegretto Vivace, in A minor vee we G&, Morandi. 
SaturDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH Ist:— 
Overture, Faniska = aes hii Fr aad Cherubini, 
Chorus, “ La Carita” ... dea ies aa vu» Rossin. 
Fantasia and Fugue, in G minor ii sea vv» Bach, 
Gavotte, with Trio in Canonic form... wat ws C, Reinecke, 
Andante, in A flat major eee tee = we G, Merkel, 
Marcia Eroica and Finale eee aay -— -. WT. Best. 








NaPies.—The success of M, Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon has in no 
degree diminished. Mdlle Bianca Lab!anche, as the heroine, is as 
much applauded as ever, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


Still has nothing been decided about the Grand Opera. Mean- 
while the number of candidates for the management continues 
to increase and now includes M..Gueymard, the ex-tenor, and 
M. Cantin, the present manager of the Folies-Dramatiques. M. 
J. L. Heugel, also, the director of Ze Ménestrel, was reported to 
aspire to the post, but has publicly denied the soft imputation. 

M. Turquet, the new Under Secretary of State for Fine Arts 
and Theatres has been making himself very busy since his appoint- 
ment and furnishing a forcible example of the proverb which 
takes for its text a certain peculiarity of new brooms. He sum- 
moned all the managers of the capital to his official residence 
a few days since, and then issued the following letter to the 
Inspecteurs de Thédtre : 


‘*Gentlemen, the Republic has a great deal to do for the stage, 
and, when entrusting you with the delicate functions of theatrical 
inspectors, I think I ought to indicate the kind of assistance I 
expect from you in the exceedingly necessary work of regeneration 
which we are undertaking. If dramatic art is ina state of decadency, 
it is because, for too many years, France, held in tutelage, saw 
her political liberty suppressed. On the stage, noble and virile 
works were regarded with suspicion; whatever spoke to man 
concerning his dignity, his freedom, or his high duties, was pro- 
scribed. A corrupting art had seized on the stage where licentious- 
ness was shamelessly exhibited. Art seemed to have only one 
object : to amuse, and, in order to do so, it descended to grivoiserie, 
or, sinking still deeper, to corruption. We should like dramatic 
art restored to a more manly and prouder ideal; we should like the 
stage to become aschool. The art we want is the art which elevates 
and not the art which degrades. The works which we desire are 
those which bring health, and not those which corrupt. The 
powerful influence of the stage must come to our assist- 
ance, and second our efforts to instruct and strengthen the 
people—to render them more and more worthy of wielding 
the power the Republic puts in their hands, so as to give 
France the moral dignity becoming a democracy. With this object, 
let us grant in politics all the liberty compatible with public peace, 
and reserve all our severity for licentious couplets and immoral 
_ remembering, gentlemen, that the two principles of the 

epublic are dignity and liberty. 

‘*EpMOND TURQUET, 
** Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Fine Arts.” 

These are “ prave words.” Time will show what they mean or 
whether they mean anything at all. 

Shrove-tide—/es jours gras, as they are termed—has proved a 
sort of temporal Tom Tiddler’s (sround for the managers. The 
bal masqué at the Opera was worth 50,000 francs to M. Halanzier, 
and 30,000 were taken on Shrove Monday and Shrove Tuesday 
at the Opéra-Comique, where, as at several other theatres, there 
were day as well as evening performances. On Ash Wednesday, 
M. Carvalho at the Opéra-Comique brought out two new pieces 
and a fair aspirant for public favour, The former are 
entitled La Zingarella and Le Pain Bis; the name of the latter 
is Mdlle Thuillier. The hero of the first named produc- 
tion is Antonio Salieri, who, born in 1750, in the states of 
Venice, studied music in Vienna. He eventually visited France, 
having previously had numerous compositions from his pen 
performed in Germany and Italy. In Paris, he became very 
intimate with Gluck, who got him to compose, in his (Gluck’s) 
place, the opera of Les Daniides, Salieri died in Paris, in 
1825, aged 75. MM. Montini and Adenis, the authors of the 
libretto, represent him as on the point of renouncing the world and 
retiring as a monk into a monastery of Trappists. He has been 
cruelly betrayed by a woman to whom he was passionately attached. 
Hence his resolve. But he has reckoned without Fiorella, a true- 
hearted girl, who loves him devotedly. She quickly hits upon a 
plan for reconciling him to the world. She gets asight of the still 
incomplete score of an opera of his, La Zingarella, and, by 
humming over the principal motives in it, succeeds in diverting 
his thoughts into a less gloomy channel, and ultimately by her 
attention and fidelity so touches his heart that he marries her. 
For this story M. O'Kelly, a favourite pupil of Halévy’s, has 
written a little score containing seven pieces. Though notstamped 
by great originality, the music is pleasing and bears evidence 
throughout of emanating from the pen of a thorough musician, 
The two personages, Fiorella and Salieri, are well sustained by 





Mad. Sablairolles-Caisso and her husband, M. Caisso. In Le Pain 
Bis, the authors of the book, the late M. Brunswick and M. de 
Beauplan, have concocted a new and amusing version of an old, 
old story, and read the married members of society a lesson in the 
most pleasant fashion. M. Daniel, a well-to-do brewer, is blessed 
with a charming but somewhat jealous wife, who, to keep him all 
to herself and prevent his going astray, adopts a somewhat 
peculiar system. ‘She cockers him up, she anticipates all his 
wishes, and spares him everything in the way of trouble 
or exertion. She looks after the business, pays his workmen, 
and collects accounts, while he is angling leisurely, stretched on a 
grass-covered bank, or taking forty naps to aid in digesting 
a succulent repast. But M. Daniel, after a time, begins to find 
this kind of existence slightly monotonous, and so, for the sake of 
variety—which, also, is, as we know, charming, as well as Mdme 
Daniel—he gives the reins to his partiality for La Lilloise, a 
determined, sprightly young female, a servant in his own estab- 
lishment. La Lilloise holds opinions diametrically opposed to 
those entertained by her mistress. She thinks that it is man who 
is born to do all the drudgery, and, supplementing theory by 
practice, causes her lover, Séraphin, an honest journeyman brewer 
in her master’s employ, to go through an amount of manual 
labour which would surprise a member of the much pitied negro 
racé in the Southern States of America. After M. Daniel has been 
subjugated by her powers of fascination, he is treated exactly in 
the same manner as Séraphin ; and, when Mdme Daniel unexpec- 
tedly returns from some business excursion, she finds him drawing 
water, fetching wood, and altogether presenting a degrading and 
highly improper adaptation of the story of Hercules and Omphale. 
The injured wife cries, storms, and talks of a judicial separation ; 
but eventually calms down, and forgives the repentant 7Jraviato, 
or stray sheep, when he explains that he has been spoilt by too 
much kindness, and that a man surfeited with white bread is not 
averse to brown for achange. Doubts may be entertained whether 
this doctrine would pass current as a justification in society, or 
influence to any great extent the decisions of Sir James Hannen. 
Here, however, it fulfils its purpose, and brings down the curtain 
amid general satisfaction. M. Théodore Dubois, the composer of the 
music, is professor of harmony at the Conservatory and an organist 
of repute. With his Paradis Perdu he shared with M. Benjamin 
Godard the prize offered by the City of Paris. Such a musician 
could not fail to write correctly ; but M. Dubois has done more: 
he has combined with correctness other qualities no less indispen- 
sable; his score is light, elegant, and playful. Perhaps the best 
piece in it is the final quartet, which may be pronounced simply 
charming. No one would feel surprised if, encouraged by the 
favourable reception accorded to Le Pain Bis, M. Carvalho were 
to revive La Guzla de l’Emir, another one-act trifle from the same 
pen, and first produced in 1873 at the Fantaisies-Parisiennes ; 
where, however, though a genuine success, its career was cut short 
in a few days by the closing of the theatre, in consequence of losses 
entailed by previous failures, Mdlle Chevalier was admirable as 
the wife of the erring brewer, and Mdlle Ducasse entitled to high 
praise as his too seductive servant. M. Fugere as M. Daniel and 
M. Barnolt as Séraphin were the right artists in the right charac- 
ters. With regard to the début of Mdlle Thuillier, which took 
place in Les Noces de Jeannette, it was awaited with peculiar inte- 
rest, as the young lady shared last year with Mdlle Vaillant, who 
chose to ignore her obligations and go to Brussels, the first prizes 
for singing and comic opera at the Conservatory. Mdlle Thuillier, 
though suffering from great nervousness, especially at first, proved 
that she possesses all the makings of a fine singer in the way of 
vocalization, and does credit to her master, M. Bax-Saint-Yves, 
who formed also Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet. Her voice, however, 
is still very weak, but then she is only eighteen. By the way, 
Mdlle Marguerite Vaillant, the fair transfuge just mentioned, was 
married, on the 22nd ult., to M. Adolphe Couturier, likewise 
pupil of the Paris Conservatory, and likewise engaged at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

_ M. Kowalski’s Gilles de Bretagne was announced for the 5th 
inst. at the Gaité, re-named, at least temporarily, the Opéra- 
Populaire. The denomination thus assumed can scarcely be con- 
sidered appropriate in a theatre where the prices of admission are 
so high as to be aught but popular. It is, however, much in 
request just now, M. Gueymard, also, besides aspiring, as already 
recorded, to the management of the Grand Opera, wants to open 
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an Opérva-Populaire. He asks no grant from Government, though 
promising to produce new works. He hopes to effect this miracle 
by engaging vocal beginners who would not ask—or, at all events, 
would not obtain—large salaries. But would the publiccare about 
listening to young vocal beginners ? 

The fifth grand musical festival at the Hippodrome will take 
place on the 8th inst., the anniversary of the day on which Ber- 
lioz died. M. Reyer will conduct fragments from the deceased 
composer's Bénédict et Béatrice and Roméo et Juliette. A sixth 
festival, concluding the series, will be devoted to M. Gounod, who 
will preside in the orchestra. Encouraged by the success these 
concerts have obtained, M. Zidler will commence his second season 
two months earlier than he did his first, and open in November.— 
Among the ‘ reservists ” just called out to serve under the colours 
is M. Benjamin Godard, composer of the prize cantata, Le Tasse. 
—Mdlle Belocca has returned from her triumphal tour through 
Holland, 

—o—— 


MR SHAKESPEARE’S PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, 
Returning to Mr Kuhe’s Brighton Festival concerts, for the sake of 
the novelties then produced, it is a duty to congratulate Mr William 
Shakespeare upon renewed attention to the creative branch of his 
art. He has become shrewdly conscious of the fact that a Mendels- 
sohn scholar, after winning repute as one endowed with the 
qualities that make a composer, ought not to degenerate into a mere 
vocalist. Singers are all very well in their way, and we cannot do 
without them; nay, a truly great singer is necessarily, and in the 
highest sense of the term, a truly great artist. But between that 
which is executive and that which is creative in music is a whole 
world of difference ; and Mr Shakespeare, however esteemed on the 
concert platform, is a very inferior person to Mr Shakespeare at the 
composer’s desk. Our young compatriot, we are glad to find, has 
gone back to the desk without deserting the platform ; and those 
whose hopes he, as a pupil, called forth look to see him there accom- 
plish much and excellent work. The pianoforte concerto, in C major, 
produced on that occasion, is not absolutely a new creation, 
which fact should be borne in mind when judging it. Originally 
written while the composer was a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and submitted, we believe, in competition for a prize, it is 
the product of an impressionable stage in its author’s career, and as 
such may be expected to reflect some or other of the influences then 
bearing upon him. This, in fact, it does ; since we can readily dis- 
cover traces of Sterndale Bennett's graceful and refined lyric genius. 
Mr Shakespeare, it is clear, lay under the spell of his master’s fas- 
cinating talent, and respondent to its appeal with the readiness of 
perfect sympathy. But while the concerto represents the composer's 
past, it indicates also his fuller experience since. In November, 
1878, it went through a complete revision, and came out of the pro- 
cess materially changed. In it, therefore, we have youthful fancy 
combined with the expression of riper years, a phenomenon not un- 
precedented in musical history, and one which might become more 
common with advantage to art. The concerto is made up of the 
orthodox three movements, each one of which complies as to essen- 
tials with the established laws of form. So far good, since, though 
a composer whose genius cannot brook the restraints of rule does 
well to get himself free, he does better who is able to work on the 
lines consecrated by the adhesion of the greatest masters. Mr 
Shakespeare, however, rejects the more ancient lines, and hence his 
work exhibits little of the staid formality de rigeur with the school of 
Haydn and Mozart. Our composer panel rather the model of 
Beethoven, and emulates his exemplar’s fourth concerto, in making 
the pianoforte announce the principal theme, as well as generally in 
giving prominence and distinctiveness to the solo instrument. The 
subject first propounded is purely lyrical in character; so is the 
second motive; and so, with scarce an exception, are the episodes, 
All are charming flowers of melody, grateful both to mind and sense ; 
but we venture to think their uniformity weakens the movement. 
While it is impossible not to admire the grace and fancy displayed, 
and while the orchestral treatment of the various themes commends 
itself to hearty acceptance, we feel the need of contrast. There is 
no great commanding central thought of a bold and striking charac- 
ter, to relieve, and heighten by relieving, the tenderness and grace 
of the abounding cantabile ; but when this is said our fault-finding 
has ended. In all other respects the allegro calls for more or less 
hearty praise. We admire it especially for the knowledge shown of 
the genius of the solo instrument, and for the discretion which makes 
the solo one of the means to an end, instead of the end itself. The 
second movement, a /arghetto cantabile in A flat, though having its 
first and second subjects, its development and repetitions, secundum 
artem, may be described as a romance, so steadily throughout runs a 





stream of tender tune such as a lover might pour forth when in the 
Bottomian sense he feels most ‘‘condoling.” Here, above all, we 
fancy the influence of Sterndale Bennett appears; and assuredly 
some of the sweetness of him who sang the song of ‘‘ The Lake” 
has been transmitted to his disciple. The beauty of the movement 
is chiefly melodic; it owes nothing to cunning devices or 
tours de force, but is rich in pure tune, natural unaffected 
harmony, and delicate orchestral colour. We have for it only 
praise. More individual, perhaps, than either of the fore- 
going movements is the finale, an allegro scherzando, the principal 
theme of which, like that of the allegro and larghetto, falls, in the 
first instance, to the pianoforte. Here Mr Shakespeare shows 
himself more alive to the power of contrast. The light, trippin 

chief subject, for instance, has little in common with its staid 
suecessor, which is made almost wholly by being in the dominant 
minor. Nor are the episodes lacking in the quality most adapted to 
sustain the interest and variety of the movement. It should be said 
further that the finale is written lovingly for the solo instrument, 
though with small regard to performers of less than consummate 
skill ; none of the passages are unsuited to the pianoforte, but many 
of them demand neatness and agility of execution beyond common, 
In this instance also Mr Shakespeare avoids over-scoring ; the move- 
ment is really a solo with orchestral accompaniment, and not, as are 
many so-called concertos now-a-days, an orchestral piece with a 
pianoforte part. To sum up, we regard this work with satisfaction 
for itself, but with more for the hope it warrants of better things in 
store. The composer is in duty bound to labour on. We know, of 
course, that he is in duty bound to live, and that a living cannot be got 
out of pianoforte concertos ; but the true artist will never argue 
himself from this point of view into insensibility to higher claims ; 

while, if Mr Shakespeare needs any stimulus, let him remember that 

all who know the work just produced are waiting and watching for 

its successor.—D, 7’. 

—o—— 
MUSIC RECEIVED, 
Merzter & Co, 

‘‘ Metzler & Co.’s Tutor for the American Organ.” ‘‘ We wait for 
Thy loving kindness, O God,” motet for female voices, by John 
Hullah. ‘A Wintry Evening” and ‘At her Wheel,” songs by 
Lady Lindsay. ‘‘ Strictly wing 8 duo bouffe, and ‘There once 
was a time, my darling,” song, by Alfred Cellier. ‘‘Semper Fidelis,” 
romance sans paroles, b Edouard Dorn. ‘ Melodia Brazileira,” par 


Polydore de Vos. 
CRAMER. 


‘The Rival Blues,” boating song, by Odoardo Barri. 
Nove.io, Ewer & Co. 
‘*Valse d’Amour,” by Ernest Brumlen. 
RIcORDI. 
‘‘Ouverture” in E minor and ‘‘Offertorio” in F minor, for the 
organ, by Giovanni Morandi. 








Prstn.—The members of the orchestra, headed by Herr Hans 
Richter, from the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, will give a concert 
in the large Redoutensaal at the beginning of next month. 

Municu.—According to the official report just issued, 335 perform- 
ances were given in 1878 at the Royal Court and National Theatre 
and at the Royal Residenz-Theater, 196 performances at the former 
and 139 at the latter, 

SrutreARt,—The new choral society, under the direction of Herr 
Wm. Kriiger, gave a concert in the large room of the Kénigsbau, 
and the execution of several choruses by Rheinberger, Speidel, and 
others, was creditable to the members as well as their director. 
Fraulein Adele Léwe and Herr Stromada contributed several songs 
and duets by Mendelssohn. Fraulein von Hadel, ips of the Con- 
servatory, played with taste Chopin’s Berceuse and Liszt’s Rigoletto, 
Herr Wilh. and Herr K. Kriiger played a sonata by Handel, for 
piano and flute, and Herr Gottlieb Kriiger, our esteemed harpist, 
was warmly applauded for his performance of C. Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Fairy 
Legend.” The society, “ Allgemeiner Liederkranz,” gave last Sunday 
a concert, when, under Professor Speidel’s direction, part-songs by 
Rietz, Herbeck, and others, were given, Fraulein Marie Felderman 
sang an effective ‘' Friihlingslied,” by W. Speidel, with much 
success, Herren Forstler and Kistlin giving Rossini’s ‘‘ Mariners” 
with great effect. The instrumental part of the concert was con- 
tributed by Herr Kammervirtuos Kriiger, who played C, Oberthiir’s 
harp solo on Martha, and, being unanimously called, substituted 
Parish-Alvars’ transcriptions of several of Schubert’s songs. Alto- 
gether the concert afforded general satisfaction,—Stuitgarter 
Seitung, 
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SHEFFIELD, 4 Dec., 1878. 


“A! Docktur,’ow d doo,” ses 4. 
“ Vell, tol-lol-ish,” ses ’e ; 

But, fust ov hall, let’s ring for lites, 
t’m ‘hin a fog,’ de?” 


“ U playful man,” t makes reply, 
“TU allus luv'd yer joke; 

t do beleev as ’’ow wd drore 
An ’e-’aw from a moke.” 


“ Stow that,” ’e krys, “no komplements, 
They're rubbidge § «ates ’’em; 
Onless, u no, they serves my turn, 
For then t ighly rates-em.” 


“ But vots yer little game vith me? 
Vot r u hup 2, say!” 

“¢ ham a hintervooer bold ;” 
“ Then, bold un, fire avay.” 


“ No, fire avay yerself,” ¢ ses, 
“ At hanythink wu pleeze.” 

“ All rite,” ’e krys, “ for hin this land 
There’s much wot haint the cheese.” 


“7% jist 2 Liverpool ’av bin, 
2 J. B.’s Filarmontkh. 

My hi, but that’s a rummy start,” 
& ’ere’e grinn'd sardonth. 


“J. B. hisself’s a hurbane man, 
For ven—2 put it mild— 

My playin’ wos a little kveer, 
He hacktivally smil’d.” 


“ But Got in’immul! wot a band 
That Sir Nite duz direct ! 

Altho’ the Jarmuns, sich. as Straus, 
Ov korse, play kvite korrect.” 


“§ dont they likker hup! a, jist ! 
t never c their match, 

Like Falstaff’s soldyers, they're a lot 
2 b describ’d as ‘ scratch,’ ” 


“ As for the publik, let me say 
In konfidence 2 u, 

Their powers digestiv put 2 shame 
A hostridge or hemew.” 


“ Now, Docktur, drore it mild,” i krys, 
“ U took their tin,dc?” 

’E hansers, “ But the rummiest go, 
It his that they took me.” 





Musical World Ballads. 


(By our Special Cockney.) 
3 Dinterboos. 


V look’d at vun another then, 
§—t’was a kewrous site,— 

A hi ov heach did slowly klose 
(i think tt wos the rite.) 


“ But, Docktur, v’re in Sheffield now, 
So Liverpool let's stow ; 

& Sheffield wos the native town 
Ov Bennett, don’t yer no!” 


“So! So!” krys’ands, “ § ts that so! 
Then now ¢ vill konfess 

That i do hunderstand vy ’e 
Wos allus kullerless,” 


“ Jist look at that ’ere smoky sky 
& this ’ere dull grey seen, 

Vy, hin "is moosik ’ow kood there 
B yaller, red, or green?” 


“¢ likes my kullers ’ot § strong, 
For form don't keer a rap. 

Adoo, hold man, now take yer leev, 
§ ¢ vill take a nap.” 


* For at some sooty ’all, v’ve got 
2 play Ludvig fan B., 

& hon its darkness i must flash 
Like helecktrissatee.” 


MaAncuesTER, 5 Dec., 1878. 


‘© A! Docktur,’ow d do, vunce more?” 


Ses i, in tones kvite arty. 
“ Vell, blest,” e krys, “if ur not 
A perseweerin party.” 


“ Wot his it now, speak hout & kvick 
The kaws ov this inwasion, 

U're wuss than hany Jarmun kove 
As vants a sittyvashun.” 


This took me hall aback, d’ye ¢, 
But soon i makes a rally. 

“ Now, Docktur, tell me, ow do wv 
Like ’err or Mister ’ally !” 


“ Wot! “err or Mister !’—'e’s an err 
A Jarmun full konfest.” 

“ Ov korse,” ¢ ses, “ & that is vy 
’E likes hold Hingland best,” 





“ Altho’ v doo live in a fog— 
But i don’t want 2 gale, 

t honly arsks wot do u think 
Ov err (not Mister) ‘ally ?” 


“ Wot do i think ? vy heverythink, 
t plays for ’im 2-nite, 

& hin this ’eethan land ’e his 
A grate & shinin’ lite.” 


“Ts horkestra it his 1st rate, 
Ist rate konductor ’e, 

In short, ov’ moosik hin this hile 
’E his th’ Appossul P,” 


“ Brayvo,” t krys, “u r kvite rite, 
& cant ’e play vell, hay?” 

The Docktur ’e looks hat ’is vatch— 
“Tis werry late; good day.” 


Bristow (Clifton), 6th Dec., 1878. 


“ Vell, Docktur, ere v r agin!” 
t honly vants 2 no— 

“ 0 Lord,” ’e krys, “wre vurse than wos 
The Raven of hold Po.” 


“¢ wsh u vood say ‘ Nevermore,’ 
§ 2 that ere vord stick, 

t reelly ham dispoged 2 try 
The wirtoo ov a kick,” 


“Old ard,” i pleeded, “ jist a bit, 
§ c if my notes tally 

Vith wot u sed at Manchester 
Consarning Mist—'err ‘ally.” 


Ses ’e 2 me “ Ho! blow yer notes, 
U vant 2 make us kvarrul, 
Veerhas v meen 2 b as thick 
As ’errin’s hin a barrul.” 


“ For ‘ally is a werry nice man, 
§ cant ’e tell a story!” 

“°F can,” ¢ ses, “ § cant ’e play!” 
Krys ‘ands, “ U go to glory,” 


“& ¢ for ’annover vil start, 
Returnin’ ’ither never.” 

“ Wot never ? Docktur, don't say that.” 
“ No, ne—vell, ’ardly ever.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


DirEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 








THE THIRTY-THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 10, 1879. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 





Programme, 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacui, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and Piatti ... Schumann, 
SONG, “‘ Che faro senza” —Miss ORRIDGE Gluck, 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE, a la Tarantella, for pianoforte alone— 


Mdlle Marre Kress Bach. 
PART II, 
FANTASIA, Op. 131, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(first time)—Herr Joacuim and Mdile Marts KREBs .., ... Schumann, 
SONG—Miss ORRIDGE. 
QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two vielins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacuiM, L. Ries, Zerrnt, and Prartt ... Haydn. 


Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 





THE SIXTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 8, 1879. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


QUINTET, in C major, for two violins, viola, and two violon- 
cellos—MM. Joacutm, L. Rres, Straus, Pezze, and Prarrti... Schubert, 


SONG, ‘‘ Where’er you walk”—Mr Hanson ... rae ual . Handel, 
BALLADE, in G minor, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle Janotua ... Chopin. 
SONG, ‘* When the moon is brightly shining "—Mr Hanson «. Molique. 
QUARTET, in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello— 

Mdlle Janorua, MM. JoacurM, Srraus, and Prarrt ... ... Schumann, 


Conductor—Sir JuLtus BEYEpIcT. 
tbls hicaliaaiagind, 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained ef 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; O1iivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, \Veber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Oo., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at OHaPpPELL & Oo.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 

May be obtained from all the principal Musicsellers, Illustrated Lists free. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., and the “ Brinsmead” Works, 
Grafton Road, N.W. 


SONS 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. a 

MpME Montieny Rtmaury.—Bon jour. Nous attendons le compte 
rendu, 

Dr Buiincr.—Our correspondent is wrong in every particular. 
He is excessive. He should read Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchres. 

DEATH. 

On March 4th, at 69, Albert Street, Mornington Crescent, 

Matitpa, wife of Epwarp Hogartn, aged 37. 














Mpmk ApELINA Patti has been wonderfully successful at Nice 
in La Traviata and other operas. 

Mpg Axpant and Mr Ernest Gye have returned from Paris. 

Ar the third Philharmonic Concert, on Thursday night, Herr 
Joseph Joachim repeated his wonderful performance of the violin 
concerto composed expressly for him by Johannes Brahms, with 
the same applause as at the Crystal Palace. We shall recur to 
the concert next week. 

Ar the Popular Concert, on Monday evening, Herr Joachim 
will play, with Miss Agnes Zimmermann, the Fantasia, Op. 159, 
for violin and pianoforte (originally orchestra) which Schumann 
dedicated to him, and which he was the first to introduce to the 
German public, 
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A Prophet in his own Country. 
Joachim at Home. 


a those who maintain, with pertinacity, that in his own 

country a Prophet is no Prophet, read the welcome 
given to Joseph Joachim on the occasion of his recent visit to 
Buda-Pesth, the capital of the kingdom of Hungary. Joachim 
is a Hungarian, as we all know—and, as we all know, so is 
Liszt. Each, in his way, is a Prophet, and their ways are 
(happily) different. Which is the way of Joachim, did it 
require explanation, might be gathered from what follows :— 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
(From the ‘‘Pester Lloyd.” ) 

The eminent master of the violin is once again stopping in our 
midst, and great is the feeling of pleasure and delight among the 
friends of art in the Hungarian capital, to whose lot it has fallen 
once more to enjoy the rarely occurring treat of hearing, after a 
long, a too long, interval, Joseph Joachim, the celebrated son of 
our native land. A decennium has elapsed since he last entranced 
us with the display of his artistic power: how often have we since 
then yearned to hear him! A few years ago he was in Vienna, 
and we thought we might hope tliat, remembering his home, at so 
short a distance off, and his faithful, devoted admirers, he would 
gladden us with a visit—but our hopes were vain! Let us, how- 
ever, leave the past and rejoice in the present, which has at length 
so generously favoured us by fulfilling our long cherished wish. 
Let us congratulate ourselves on seeing the well-loved master, 
fresh in mind and body, among us, surrounded by his old admirers, 
and received with feelings of pleased expectation by all those who 
will now become acquainted with, and hear, him for the first time. 
The former do not need to be informed what Joachim is and of 
what kind is his artistic significance. A conviction of the great 
artist's extraordinary worth must spontaneously have forced, and 
for ever impressed, itself on all who at any period in their lives 
heard him. But, at the present time, when men live so quickly 
and forget so quickly, it will not be superfluous shortly to cha- 
racterize Joachim’s significance, fully and completely to realize 
the value of him whose appearance to-day is an event in the 
musical existence of our capital. We do not possess among our 
contemporaries so many heroes in the world of art that, in the case 
of this great one among the great, we should not like to dwell 
awhile on the thankful remembrance of what we have received 
from him. 

What is it, then, which raises Joachim above all his predecessors, 
the most celebrated violinists of the century—which precludes all 
comparison between his artistdom and the virtuosity of Paganini, 
Ernst, Lipinski, Beriot, and even Vieuxtemps, and which stamps 
him as undoubtedly superior to the most eminent living masters of 
the violin ? Joachim is greater than all these because, to express 
the matter briefly, he possesses a style of his own. It is sig- 
nificative that, in Joachim’s case, we never think of the virtuoso. 
Are his technical capability and development inferior, then, to those 
of any among the artists above named? Not at all. Ifthe sign of 
perfect virtuosity consists in playful facility and unerring certainty, 
Joachim is surpassed by no one. But it is not this, or at least not 
this alone, which renders him the first among the great ones in his 
art. His high musical significance is rooted in the depth and 
grandeur of his conception and execution, both of which together 
cause the act of the executive artist, reproduction, as an inde- 
pendent product of no small artistic value, to appear like an im~- 
portant musical creation. As the interpreter of the musical 
classical writers for the violin, Joachim is more than a mere player, 
he is a plastic artist ; he fashions, while others are satisfied with 
reproducing what already exists. i Se ee 

It is here plainly perceptible how eminent art individualities 
contain in themselves the incentive for the clearing up of com-~ 
plicated artistic problems. Joachim’s artistic peculiarity is con- 
nected with one of the innermost questions of musical esthetics, 
the much disputed difference between executive and oreative art, 
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In an essay written with considerable cleverness, Franz Liszt once 
refused to recognize this difference. Some persons may feel inclined 
to explain this view, for which, be it observed, there are weighty 
reasons, by the well-known variance between Liszt the virtuoso 
and Liszt the composer; but, even when it may not be so glaringly 
apparent, we agree with Hegel’s clear definition of virtuosity (in 
his Zsthetik), and concede the possibility of creatively fashioning, 
independent, reproduction. This may be characterized as the 
acme of artistic perfection, as the privilege of genius, for whom 
the secret of the inmost sanctuary of art has been thrown open. 
Such reproduction appropriates the musical material as the mere 
background on which to execute its own intellectual work. It is 
this which breathes into the composer's tone-outline glowing life, 
which bestows shape on the composer's creations, and permeates 
them with its own individuality. In such asense we may certainly 
speak of an independently active power of reproduction, which 
gives forth nothing on which it has not impressed the intellectual 
stamp of its artistic self. 

This is what most popular virtuosos on the violin have been 
unable todo! They have been able to dazzle and to fascinate ; 
with daring feats of enormous executive skill to throw the 
great mass of concert-goers into transports and ecstasy. Even 
they, despite their want of true intensity and of artistic intention, 
have rendered indisputable service ; they have brought to perfec- 
tion the technical means of expression, and contributed powerfully 
towards popularizing art. But for intellectual deeds, which have 
advanced the interests of art itself, we look to them in vain. In 
their case, the artist’s individuality is still identified with his per- 
formance ; this is the condition of merely interesting subjectivity. 
It was reserved for Joachim to create, on an essentially ditferent 
and ever enduring basis, a new kind of virtuosity, and to bring 
out in the latter that objectivity which bears in itself the mark of 
the Classical, that objectivity which, in plastic art, we admire in 
the model works of Greek sculptors. 

There are players who play in a subjectively fine manner. 
Every note speaks and every phrase is intelligible. But the ex- 
pression of the whole picture strikes us as changed—as strange. 
And there are players who play in an objectively fine manner ; 
with whom all is harmony (in the highest sense), calm, clear, and 
distinguished; with whom all is finished and complete in itself, 
and these are the true artists. 

Perfection of form, steady, calm completeness, plasticity of ex- 
pression, such are the classical elements in the art of execution. 
All technical mastery is a mere means for the expression of truth, 
that is, of something very different from mere brilliant virtuosity. 
Intellectual penetration for the details of a whole constitutes the 
genius of execution. But genius requires high intelligence as 
much as it requires stern artistic training. “ Every one who thinks 
genius without understanding,” says Jean Paul, “ thinks without 
understanding himself.” 

The purity and nobleness of his artistic sentiment are the most 
admirable traits in Joachim’s character. Whatever he plays is 
pure truth, clear and sterling, like his whole nature, his appear- 
ance, and the entire course of his long, glorious, and beneficial 
efforts in the service of art. Joachim never plays for effect; he 
plays for the piece. His absolute calm and imperturbability, 
together with his classical demeanour, set the finishing touch on 
his virtuosity. The masses do not always know how to appreciate 
this objectivity. It does not excite and carry them away, as do 
the inspiration and lightning-like manifestation of genial fancy. 
But the mild light of this Vestal fire on the altar of art is none 
the less brilliant. 

The task of the instrumental virtuoso consists in rendering a 
composition intelligible to the hearer; more intelligible than as a 
rule it can possibly be. This means a great deal. “A man cannot 
write everything down,” said Meyerbeer once regretfully, when 
asked for directions, affecting even the slightest details, as to the 
gradations of light and shade which he desired. Of Bach’s works 
We possess nothing authentic but the notes; none of the usual signs; 
not even the specification of the time, which would come from 
himself. Everything relating to the style of execution, the degree 
of force, the tempo, the rhythm, and the cesura, the performer must 
obtain from the commentaries, if he is so inclined, or from himself! 
The decisive part of this process is always the grasping of the musical 
purport, of the idea, This is something which concerns the intelli- 
gence, an intellectual process, In this again lies Joachim’s great- 





ness, The psychological conception of a musical composition, the 
congenial insight into the composer's intentions, though buried 
far below the surface—this is what marks Joachim as destined to 
be the interpreter of the musical classics, of the Bachs and the 
Beethovens. That artist more than any other will always be the 
classical Bach-performer who masters with calm certainty the mighty 
forms of musical architectonics. Bach’s music is an intellectual 
chalybeate spring which comforts, strengthens, and preserves us 
from being enervated by the luscious music of the present. Before 
many days have passed we shall once again hear it performed by 
Joachim, though we shall, it is true, hear only one piece, the 
world-renowned Chaconne, but we shall have an opportunity of 
admiring in it his grandiose conception, the plasticity of his ex- 
pression, the nobleness and volume of his tone. Unfortunately 
we are not fated, during his present visit, to hear the gem of all 
his efforts, his performance of Beethoven's Violin Concerto, a loss 
for which nothing can indemnify us. A clever writer on music, 
Otto Gumprecht, of Berlin, the musical critic of the Nationa! 
Zeitung, says in reference to this: “For the first time I have 
brought away with me from a performance an impression of 
absolute perfection. Even in the very smallest details, we had a 
most true and inspired reproduction of the work, a reproduction 
in which every component part, including the grand interpolated 
cadence in the first movement, seemed a factor necessitated by the 
inward nature of the production. There was nothing superfluous, 
no empty virtuoso-like ornamentation, but everything, every 
staccato, crescendo, sforzato, was justified by the work as a whole. 
After the concert it struck me that the greatest wonders of bravura 
had passed by unheeded: double-stopping, chromatic runs in 
octaves, and I know not what else—but during the performance I 
scarcely noticed all this, for the virtuoso is here merged completely 
in the artist ; the former is utterly concealed by the latter. Our 
city must not allow this master of the violin to leave us, but secure 
him permanently, no matter at what price.” 

The wish has been fulfilled. Joachim resides in Berlin, where, 
both in the concert-room and in the High School of Music under 
his direction, there is the grandest field for his exertions. An 
imposing array of gifted and accomplished young artists honour 
in him their master, who has brought them up in the traditions of 
the classical school. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that Joachim, who above all 
things values with unshakable fidelity and truthfulness the purity 
of music, is opposed to the destructive tendencies of the New 
German School. Just as he is the most characteristic among the 
virtuosos of the present, just as during the whole of his long pro- 
fessional career he has preserved immaculate the purity of a true 
priest of art, his place in the musical life of the present day is not 
amid the turmoil of those engaged in struggling with each other, 
but in that sanctuary whither the noise of the everyday world and 
the strife of party do not penetrate, and before which the mighty 
names of musical history: Bach and Beethoven, keep guard like 
the cherubim with swords of flame, 

The day on which Joseph Joachim, once our Joachim, as we 
may with resignation add, again appears among us, is a high 
festival, and as such should to-day be observed. Hail to the noble 
Master! Welcome back to his native land ! Max Scuiitz. 


“ Midst pleasures and palaces 

Though we may roam,” &e. 
[May there never arise a “‘ Max” who knows not Joseph ! 
If there should arise one, let him “’ware the Red Sea.” The 
true principles of art are immutable and imperishable.—3). ¥.] 


—o—— 


LANGHAM HALL, 


; (From the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” ) 

A series of concerts possessing the advantage of being based 
on an intelligible artistic plan has just been commenced at Langham 
Hall, under the direction of a well-known professor, Herr Lehmeyer. 
These entertainments are to be given at the beginning of every 
Pera wf often enough to secure regular attendance ; and the 
first part of each is to be devoted to the works of one or more of the 
great masters of instrumental music. On Saturday evening the 
composers selected for special attention were Handel and Haydn, 
the classical portion of the programme including one of Haydn’s 
trios, a quaint and in many respects charming fhatacin for piano 
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alone by Handel, and the same composer’s familiar variations on an 
old French air, to which the title of ‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith ” 
has been given. The trio was well executed by Mr d’Egville (violin), 
Herr Leu (violoncello), and Herr Lehmeyer (piano) ; and both the 
pianoforte solos were performed by Miss Bessie Richards, who took 
the opportunity of showing that she is mistress of the classical as 
of all other styles. In the second part of the concert, open to music 
of a miscellaneous character, Miss Richards introduced a very grace- 
ful, very characteristic minuet by the Norwegian composer Grieg, 
who, as Mr Dannreuther has already pointed out, resembles Chopin 
by the national colour he imparts to so many of his compositions. 
A trio by Grieg has been given at the Monday Popular Concerts, and 
his pianoforte concerto was played not long ago at the Crystal Palace 
by his fellow-Scandinavian, if not fellow-countryman, Mr Hartvigson. 
But Grieg’s numerous pieces for pianoforte alone had hitherto been 
altogether neglected ; and Miss Richards will deserve the thanks of 
the musical public if she from time to time brings forward a few of 
them. The pianist of the evening was also heard in a brilliant set 
of waltzes by Brahms, which, like Grieg’s minuet, were performed 
for the first timein England. Vocal music is duly cared for at Herr 
Lehmeyer’s monthly concerts ; and at the concert of the Ist March 
Miss Marchmont, Mr H. Mayhew, and other singers too numerous 
to mention, appeared. 

{Our contemporary might have added that Miss Richards was 
encored in ‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” for which she substituted 
one of Chopin’s nocturnes.—W. D. D.] 


—o—— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


NEGOTIATIONS are said to be pending with Mdme Christine 
Nilsson for a series of performances at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin. 





THERE are in Spain 3,120 artists connected with the stage. Of 
these, 200 sing in Zarzuelas, or light pieces interspersed with 
music, and 300 in opera; 400 are actresses; 650, actors ; 250, 
female, and 120, men dancers ; and 2:30, choristers, ale and female, 





Ar the Philharmonic Concert on Thursday the already popular 
American vocalist, Miss Emma Thursby, had great and well 
merited success in one of the difficult airs from Mozart’s opera, 
a —— after which she was twice enthusiastically called 
orward. 


H.M, Pinafore of Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan seems to be 


driving the Americans frantic. ‘“ What, never ?—No, never !— 
What never ?—Scarcely ever !” has become a street-cry. 








Ir is curious (a Paris correspondent writes) that this art and 
pleasure loving city, so much ae by wealthy foreigners, 
cannot support its opera-houses. M. Halanzier draws a salary from 
the State and has no rent to pay for the new Opera, and yet he only 
manages to get along; the Italien has Fans ; and the 
Opéra-Comique, although subsidized, is not a flourishing concern. 
The Théatre-Lyrique is also among the unfortunates. In the 
course of thirty-two years it has had twelve managers, who have 
all been declared bankrupt or have retired losing vast sums of money. 
M. Fourcaud, a musical critic, declares that there is a general cry 
for the Théatre-Lyrique, which “is indispensable; for since it 
was closed some of our best musicians have been obliged to take 
their works abroad or into the provinces.” Under these circum- 
stances the French school runs the chance of being ruined unless the 
State comes to the rescue. M. Hérold, senator and Prefect of the 
Seine, has just published a report on this subject. What this 
senator and high municipal functionary wishes to establish is an 
Opera paid by the State, managed by a clerk of the fine arts, and, 
consequently, sheltered from bankruptcy. Not to go into too 
many details, the works of pupils who have taken prizes at Rome 
and musicians who have shown germs of talent would be performed 
by competent artists. A ter all, there is much to be urged in behalf 
of this paternal conduct on the part of the Government, for the 
Government educates young muscians, and sends them to Rome; 
and why should it neglect them directly their education is finished ? 
The two Operas which exist stick almost entirely to the old masters. 
The Government subsidizes the ‘Théatre Francais and the Odéon 
on the condition that they shall perform so many classic plays a 
Week ; while the lyric theatres are subsidized on condition that 








they bring out one or two new operas or ballets in ayear. As far as 
the drama is concerned, the State has to hold out a hand to 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, and Voltaire ; and in music, to come to 
the help of living artists. This help, however, is considered by 
M. Hérold and his friends most insufficient, and French music of 
the higher order is in danger of perishing from public indifference 
or of being drowned in the tinkling and clash of opéra bouffe. In 
behalf of paternal government or State interference in such 
matters it can only be said that several State ventures have turned 
out well for the country by preserving its taste in art and manu- 
factures.—P. M. G. 
—9——— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Istincton.—On the 24th of February a concert was given at 
Myddelton Hall by the choir of St James’s, Clerkenwell, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the completion of the organ. The principal 
feature in the programme was Sterndale Bennett's May Queen, the 
soloists being Miss Paget, R. A.M. (May Queen), Mr Milward (Lover), 
Miss London (Queen), and Mr Potter (Captain of the Foresters). 
Miss Paget fully justified the golden opinion recently earned in 
Athalie, singing throughout with much effect. Her style is excellent, 
and she has evidently been taught in a good school. The other solos 
were creditably given, and the singing of the choir was praiseworthy. 
The second part comprised, among other things, ‘‘ When the heart 
is young,” by Miss Paget (encored), ‘‘I am a roamer,” by Mr Paget, 
given with true spirit (encored), and Weber’s Moto continuo, cleverly 
played on the pianoforte by Miss Florence Martin, R.A.M.—(Com- 
municated., ) 

a 


PROVINCIAL. 


LetcestErR ( From a Correspondent ).—The last concert arranged by 
the zealous and enterprising Mr Nicholson for the Leicester Musical 
Society was a brilliant success. The artists included all those en- 
gaged in Mr Mapleson’s provincial touring party, and the programme 
was varied and interesting. Among the singers highly praised by 
the Leicester press are Mdlle Valleria, Mesdes Trebelli and Pappen- 
heim—celd va sans dire. All, however, are more or less praised in 
terms with which, by this time, you must be sufficiently familiar. 
But what pleased me in the article published by the Leicester Jour- 
nal was to find that the eulogies were not devoted exclusively to 
the vocalists, but that the instrumentalists, Mr Musin (violin), and 
Mr F. H. Cowen, solo pianist and conductor, were allotted their due 
share. I quote :— 

“ The instrumental part of the concert, although noticed last, was certainly 

not the least remarkable, nor the least enjoyable part of the performance, 
M. Musin, the excellent violinist from Belgium, produced some extraordinary 
music on the violin, and in his hands the resources of this wonderful instru- 
ment seem inexhaustible. Twice he was re-called, but so wonderful was his 
execution and finish in a cavatina by Raff, that he was compelled to grant an 
encore, More than a word of praise is due to Mr F. H. Cowen, the solo 
pianist and conductor. His accompaniment was masterly, and afforded the 
greatest possible pleasure to the large audience.” 
Taken as a whole the concert must be pronounced an unusual 
success, and the thanks of the Leicester community are due to Mr 
Nicholson for bringing the best musical talent in the country before 
them.—C. D. 

Hareston.—On Tuesday evening, February 25th, a concert, con- 
sisting of sacred and secular music, in aid of the funds of the 
Harleston Choral Society, was given inthe Corn Exchange. Though 
the weather was unpropitious the attendance was numerous, the 
leading families in the town and neighbourhood being well repre- 
sented. The concert was under the direction of the Rev. C. F. 
Blyth, conductor to the society, the duties of pianist devolving 
upon Mr Stott. 

EvesHaM.—The Choral Society’s first concert took place in the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, February 27th, before a large 
audience. The unfinished oratorio of Christus, the motet ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer,” and the cantata Robin Hood, were performed, the 
pe being Miss Julia Jones, Mr Dyson (of Worcester Cathedral), 
Messrs Henry Smith and E. D. Lowe, both of this town. The 
choruses were well given by the society. Mr Quarterman, of Wor- 
cester, the conductor, deserves warm congratulations on the success 
of the concert. Mr E, W. Elgar presided at the pianoforte, and Mr 
H. Elgar (Worcester) at the harmonium, Miss A. H. Martin (Led- 
bury Court) and Miss L’Hermineg played an overture and pianoforte 
duet in brilliant style. 

Norwicu.—The Gatehouse Choir gave its fifteenth invitation 
concert in Noverre’s Room, on — evening, Feb, 28, to a numer- 
ous assemblage, There was an excellent programme, and the efforts 
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of the choir showed an advance in proficiency, creditable to the able 
conductor, Mr Kingston Rudd. It is seldom that a concert of this 
character includes such instrumental performers as MM. Sainton 
and Lasserre, and Mr Kingston Rudd, whose united efforts in Beet- 
hoven’s Trio, in C minor, No. 3, justly commanded the admiration 
of the audience. The violin and violoncello solos of MM. Lasserre 
and Sainton were two movements from Haydn’s Trio, in G major, a 
real treat of great rarity. Miss Faith Howlett and Mrs Edwin 
Nuthall were the singers. 

Bosron.—The annual concert of the Boston Choral Society took 
place in Shodfriars’ Hall on Tuesday evening, February 25, under 
the direction of Mr G, H. Gregory, when a large and appreciative 
audience assembled. The principal singers were Miss Catherine 
Penna, Messrs Hayes, Dunkerton, and Dyer. The band included 
Ist violin, Mr Hilton; 2nd ditto, Mr King; viola, Mr R. W. 
Staniland ; violoncello, Mr Adcock; double bass, Mr Spenser ; 
pianoforte, Miss Simonds ; harmonium, Mr J. L. Gregory. In the 
first part Acis and Galatea was given, and duly appreciated through- 
out. The second part commenced with Beethoven’s overture to 
Prometheus, which was played by the band. Miss Penna followed 
with ‘‘Tell me, my heart,” her rendering of which—says the 
Boston Guardian—called forth deserved applause and an encore, to 
which ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” was the response. Mr Hayes sus- 
tained his reputation in the song, ‘‘ Blow, blow thou winter wind,” 
Miss Penna also sang ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses.” The ‘‘ Market 
Chorus,” from Masaniello, was encored. The National Anthem 
brought the concert to an end. 

EpINBURGH.—On Saturday afternoon Judas Maccabeus was given 
in the Music Hall, the solo singers being from Mr Mapleson’s 
Opera Company, supported by members of the Edinburgh Choral 
Union, under the direction of Mr Adam Hamilton, The perform- 
ance was in most respects very satisfactory. Most of the soprano 
solos were sung by Madame Pappenheim, who acquitted herself 
exceedingly well, although before she appeared an apology was 
offered on her behalf, as she was suffering from cold. In ‘“ Pious 
orgies,” ‘‘ Ah! wretched Israel,” and ‘‘ Wise men, flattering,” she 
showed thorough command of the lofty, devotional style best suited to 
oratorio, while the technical difficulties of ‘‘ From mighty kings” were 
overcome with the utmost ease and certainty. Mdme Trebelli sang the 
contralto music with her usual artistic finish and expression, she 
and Mdme Pappenheim giving a delightful reading of the duet, ‘‘O 
lovely peace.” Mdlle Valleria sang with great clearness and bril- 
liancy the florid air, ‘‘ So shall the lute and harp awake,” and, with 
Madame Pappenheim and Madame Trebelli, did full justice to the 
trio introducing the chorus, ‘‘See, the conquering hero comes,” 
Mr F. C. Packard was the tenor, and Herr Behrens the bass. The 
members of the Choral Union performed their task right well. All 
the four parts were evenly balanced, the precision with which 
every entry was made, and the attention to expression, leaving 
nothing to desire. Mr Hartley played the orchestral accompani- 
ments on the organ with the ease and precision of an experienced 
hand and foot. Mr F, H. Cowen accompanied the soloists with his 
accustomed taste, and Mr Hamilton was an efficient conductor. 

EpinpurGH.—Amongst the large company at Sir Herbert Oakeley’s 
organ recital on Thursday afternoon, February 27th, were—the 
Lord Provost and Mrs Boyd, the Countess of Mar, Lord and Lady 
Moncreiff, Lord Curriehill, Hon. Mrs Patrick Blair, Lady Baird, 
Lady Grant, Lady and Miss Oswald, &c, The programme included 
more than the usual proportion of pure organ music. The Maestoso 
from Handel’s Otho was given with great breadth and power, and 
the Gavotte was loudly applauded. The magnificent finale to Bach’s 
Fugue in C major, and the weird harmony of Schumann’s Chorus 
(Faust) delighted the audience ; while the quaint air of Louis XIII. 
was loudly re-demanded. Hesse’s Fantasia, fairly played by a 
student, was favourably received, 


o——— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

Mr John Boosey’s ‘ Fifteenth Ballad Concert,” at St James’s 
Hall, on Wednesday, was as brilliantly successful as any of its 
precursors, Three new songs were introduced, all of which seemed 
to please. These were ‘‘ Together,” by Mr Goodeve (to some charm- 
ing words by Mrs Arthur Goodeve), ‘‘Love and duty,” by Mr 
Louis Diehl, and ‘He is all to me,” by Mr John Francis Barnett, 
They were sung respectively by Miss Mary Davies, Mr 
Maybrick, and Mdme Lemmens Sherrington, and so well that 
all three were encored. Mr Edward Lloyd being indisposed, 
his songs were assigned to Mr Henry Guy, who ac- 
quitted himself entirely to the satisfaction of the audience, 
and was called upon to repeat ‘When other lips,” in reply 





to which Mr Guy, according to the received fashion, sub- 
stituted another song, viz., ‘‘The Anchor’s Weighed.” Dear old 
‘‘Sally in our Alley” was treated in the same off-hand way by 
Mr Guy, who, instead of repeating, as he was asked by 
the audience, gave ‘‘Come live with me and be my love.” Mr 
Santley, in excellent ‘‘form,” was called twice after ‘‘The Tar's 
Farewell,” and sang ‘‘The Leather Bottél,” after ‘‘The Rakes of 
Mallow,” in glorious style. Miss Damian, who gave Sullivan’s 
suggestive ‘‘ Looking back” admirably, was obliged to give 
Claribel’s ‘Strangers yet.” The steadily progressing Mr Barton 
McGuckin and the members of the ‘‘ London Vocal Union” also 
added to the vocal attractions of the day; Mdme Arabella Goddard, 
as usual, the pianist, playing Kullak’s ‘‘Perles d’ecume” and 
Wehli’s ‘‘Galop de concert,” both in brilliant style, the last of 
which was unanimously encored. Another disappointment (a rare 
one, indeed) was the absence, through indisposition, of that general 
favourite, Mdme Antoinette Sterling. Mr Sidney Naylor conducted. 


os os 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE MAN. 


English Composer in Paris—Musical World—Haymarket— Crystal 
Palace—Advice gratis. 

Dr Arthur Sullivan’s Ouverture élégiaque, “ In Memoriam,” has 
met with a most cordial reception in Paris. “ C'est wne wuvre de 
valour bien écrite,” says M. Henri de Lapommeraye, “que révéle 
un esprit clair, mélodique, et wne imagination fort poétique.” 

Bravo, Dr Arthur ! 

“ Tly a,” says the same critic, speaking of a point in the over- 
ture, “un effet produit par les vivlons que est d'un caractére saisis- 
sant.” What I especially like about this is the word “ satsissant.” 

I wish Mr Lapommeraye could hear my trio for two violins and 
another musical instrument (of the flageolet order) from the Low- 
ther Arcade. Ah! that’s saisissant, if you like! For those who 
have not yet heard this, a rich treat isin store. Tickets half-a- 
guinea each, all umbrellas and sticks to be left at the door, 
everyone to be searched before entering the hall, to make sure 
that they have not about them in any pocket, boots, or hat, any- 
thing whatever that can be thrown at any of the performers on 
the above-named instruments, or at the composer of the above- 
named trio. 

xtra police will be stationed in Piccadilly and Regent Street, 
and men will be in readiness at all the gas-taps to turn them out 
on the least signs of “ Disaffection,” t.e., not liking the musical 
entertainment in question. 
propos of Dr Sullivan’s Parisian success, our well-informed 
friend, The Musical World, observes: “ After this auspicious 
event, should the Rue Bergére be re-christened ‘Rue Sullivan,’ 
we should nevertheless put in a formal protest.” Protest? 
Against what ? Against its being “re-christened?” There are 
some good people who strongly object not only to the term “ chris- 
tening a ship,” but also to the ceremonies used. But why shouldn't 
Rue Bergére be Rue Sullivan? Why—to adapt Ophelia’s words 
—why shouldn’t the Parisians “Wear their Rue with a differ- 
ence?” But no matter— 


Rue Bergére 
Will stop as it were. 


And so Dr Septimus Wind, of The Musical World, needn't be 


| frightened, and be blowed to him. 


By the way, Mr Beverley, scenic artist of Drury Lane, points 
out in a letter to this same paper how he is a much greater loser 
by his connection with this sea pantomime than the Vokes’s 
have been ; but that he and the others were quite prepared to do 
their best for the old ship under Captain Chatterton, without 
whose previous enterprise the talented Vokes family would not 
have had the chances of which they have made so much in past 
years. I am sorry about this. The Vokes family are clever at 
om. but this is the one false step they've made, Retrace it.— 

neh, 








St PeTERsBuRGH.—The Italian season was brought to a close by 
Les Huguenots. Mdme Albani took her farewell three days pre- 
viously in La Sonnambula, amid never-ending applause and recalls, 
She was well nigh overwhelmed with bouquets, 
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WELSH MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


We have great pleasure in inserting the following further appeal 
made by Mr John Thomas in so good a cause; and we sincerely 
hope that it may be the means of enabling him to successfully 
accomplish the task which he has so patriotically undertaken :— 


“ Permanent Scholarship for Wales at the Royal Academy 
of Music, London ; to be competed for by Candidates from 
all parts of the Principality, and to be open alternately to 
Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 


‘‘OnE THousanpD Pounps REqQuireD. 


“Mr John Thomas, having succeeded in collecting over three 
hundred pounds towards the above scheme, is encouraged to make 
a further appeal to his compatriots, in the hope of realizing the 
thousand pounds required for its endowment. He therefore addresses 
himself specially to members of choral societies, promoters of 
Kisteddfodau, and all lovers of music in the Principality, to assist in 
establishing this permanent scheme for educating young Welsh musi- 
cians, evening See musical talent, but no means for its cultiva- 
tion. The scholarship is intended to give each successful candidate 
three years’ musical education at the Royal Academy of Music ; so 
that, at the termination of the period of each scholarship, another 
educated musician may be added to those who have already distin- 
guished themselves, and are indebted to that institution for the high 
position they occupy in their profession. Three hundred pounds are 
already invested in Consols, in the names of the following trustees :— 
Mr John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Professor George Macfarren 
(Principal of the Royal Academy of Music), and Dr John Williams, 
London. Subscriptions (which will be duly acknowledged, and lists 
published from time to time) to be forwarded to 

‘*Mr Jonun Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 
‘* Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 
‘*St David’s Day, 1879.” “oe Welbeck Street, London, W. 


‘*P.S.—Cards (endorsed) will be forwarded to all those who 
kindly undertake to collect subscriptions amongst their friends.” 


—_o——_- 


Symbolic Symphonies. 
“ LTiszt-en and Learn.” 


At the last Liszt concert our old friend Mazeppa was trotted out 
—we mean no joke—as the symbol of a deeply philosophic idea, 
which the Abbé had made the subject of a descriptive symphony. 
The Byronic and Astleyan hero is made, in fact, the representative 
of human nature, eager and ambitious ; whilst his ‘fiery, untamed 
steed” is nothing more than Genius, ardent and exhaustive, to which 
man’s soul is bound. Seizing this symbolic meaning, a well-known 
critic had no difficulty in interpreting ‘‘the wild, rattling 
triplets” at the beginning of the symphony as indicative of the 
rough journey Genius is apt to take a man; whilst he found ‘‘an 
impressive theme (first announced by basses and trombones) evidently 
representative of the hero himself.’ 

ired by ambition, indeed, to arrive at the hidden symbolic 
meaning of musical compositions, we have been ourselves closely 
examining Dr Arthur Sullivan’s Cox and Box, by way of commence- 
ment, and we are proud to say that a little analytical study of that 
favourite popular work has flooded the subject with intellectual 
light. It is now plain to us that the legend of Cox and Bow is 
nothing more than a clever tale, written to express in a simple form 
—first, the great natural phenomenon of the alternation of day and 
night ; and, secondly, the abstract principle of Good and Evil, with 
their effect on Humanity, as typified ly Sergeant Bouncer, the 
objective point of the legend. 

The names of the heroes, now corrupted into Cox and Box, were 
evidently originally Cocks and Nox, in which we at once get, with 
beautiful suggestiveness, the idea of light and darkness—Cock-crow 
and Night. What can be more typical of the results of the earth’s 
diurnal revolution than the periodic occupation of the bedroom, now 
by Coa (or Cocks), the so-called hatter, then by Box, or rather Noz, 
the printer? And in the general confusion and uproar that follows 
the sudden and unexpected return of Nox, out of his turn, as it 
were, have we not most graphically depicted the effects of a solar 
eclipse, virtually turning day into night, and filling Humanity 
(Sergeant Bouncer) with consternation and alarm ? 

The smallest details of the legend, too, fit the theory. Sergeant 
Bouncer, it will be remembered, sings a song about the head of the 
bed for Box being the foot of the bed for Cox. Here surely we have 
the rising of the sun in the east and its setting in the west most 
clearly expressed. Cocks (or the morn) rises from the very opposite 





end of the bed (which is, of course, the universe) to that from which 
Noz sinks to rest, 

How thoroughly expressive of these and other equally grand 
abstract ideas is Dr Sullivan's music, those who possess the score will 
—- see. It is sufficient for us to have indicated the idea.—Funny 

olks. 

To F. C. Burnand, Esq. 

—_—o— 


BARON D’'ORCZY’S HUNGARIAN MUSIC. 
(From the ‘‘ Echo,” March 3.) 

A decadence of national characteristics, arising from the free 
intercourse established between countries, is not only observable 
in the progressive assimilation of European manners, customs, ideas, 
and pursuits, but in works of art in every department, especially in 
that of music. There was a time when every new and noteworthy 
composition reflected the spirit, the sentiments, the vivacity, or the 
moodiness of the people for whose delectation it was written, and 
when every song, ballad, march, and dance threw light upon the 
tastes and musical proclivities of those in whose ears they were 
rehearsed. But now it is impossible, on listening to a new compo- 
sition representative of the talent of the day, to specify the land 
which gave birth to the author. The later operas of Verdi, unlike 
his earlier, no longer reflect the land of the ‘‘Sunny South” ; the 
works of Gounod do not point to the style which Voltaire said 
would always be associated with ‘‘La Belle France”; and 
Wagner’s music has nothing to do with the Germany of the last 
century. 

Though the elimination of national characteristics in music can be 
traced to the amalgamation of styles observable in the works of 
modern French, German, and Italian composers, the necessity of 
that elimination is not apparent. Neither the classical forms of art 
which find favour with musical nations, nor modern innovations 
upon those forms—neither the orthodox instrumentation of the 
great masters, nor the new combinations adopted by modern com- 
posers, can be said to militate against the conservation of those 
characteristics which point to distinct nationalities. 

Whether Baron D’Orczy, the Hungarian composer, has, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, designed that the music in his opera of The 
Renegade should illustrate that the latest phases of the musical art are 
compatible with the characteristics of a nation’s popular melodies and 
rhythmical tunes, he has certainly called attention to the fact that 
they are, and has introduced us to music which not only transports 
us into the land of Magyars, but into that realm of sound whose 
portals were first thrown open by the once abused, but now much 
approved Richard Wagner. Besides the overture to The Renegade, 
which made such a marked sensation at one of the New Philhar- 
monic Concerts of last season, acquaintance has lately been formed 
with the ballet music in this opera by a performance at one of 
Mdme Viard-Louis’s Concerts. It speaks volumes in praise of the 
talent exhibited in the composition of the music and in its 
orchestration to say it provoked criticism as well as enthusiasm, 
for it is only indifferent abilities which excite no opposition and 
lead to no disputes. To instrument like Wagner is regarded as a 
crime by some musicians, which ought to be punished, whilst to 
be true to the characteristics of a country, and adopt minor 
instead of major modes, and tempi unsuggestive of rhythmical 
movement, shows a spirit of independence which, according to 
some critics, ought at least to be reproved. Baron d’Orczy’s music 
will nevertheless make its way, and will be re-heard with increased 
interest after reading the following remarks, written by its com- 
poser :—‘‘ The plaintive tone which rvades all Hungarian 
music, including that of the dance, is due to the fact that it is 
invariably written in the minor key, thereby illustrating our pro- 
verb, ‘ L’Hongrois se réjouit en pleurant.’ A Hungarian ballet 
commences with a dance to a march in which extensive use is made 
of the fanfare and drums, The term ‘lassu’ applied to the lento 
is best interpreted by the word ‘lingering,’ the movements of the 
dancers being slow and listless, without any marked step or 
measure, conversing together, as I have endeavoured to. describe, 
by the answering phrases in the soli of the violin and violoncello, 
which gradually unite in one melody. The constant variation of 
time in the last movement is a special characteristic of the 
Hungarian dance form, as the Czardas sometimes last for three 
hours, and its wild rapidity necessitates the frequent change from 
alleyro to almost absolute repose.” 








Moscow.—Sefior Sarasate has been eminently successful here. 
He has now left, but intends returning about the middle of the 
present month, M, Louis Brassin, also, is expected about the same 
time. 
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DIBDIN. 

Everybody is familiar with the name of Charles Dibdin, and knows 
how the spirit of the sea and the heroic deeds of our countrymen 
upon its waters entered into him, and came forth in immortal song. 
Great Britain has never yet found the poetic chronicler with pro- 
fessional knowledge, patriotism, and genius enough to tell in living 
verse the long annals of her naval glories. Had Macaulay been a 
sailor, as more than one of our famous men of letters had been in 
their youth, we might have seen the blazon of British sovereignty 
upon the ocean enrolled in such majestic lines as those of ‘‘ The 
Armada” from Elizabeth to Victoria. But, though the White 
Ensign of England has yet to find its Homer, it had its lyric 
Tyrteus long ago in Charles Dibdin, whose homely, tender, and 
melodious sea-songs are full of a sailor’s feeling, and instinct with 
the fresh and open atmosphere of the ocean. Dibdin himself was 
no seaman by profession; but the mystery, the freedom, the 
gallantry, and the chivalry of the waves were in his very soul. He 
knew and understood the charm of the pure, clear billows rolling in 
translucent ridges, breaking into lace-work of foam, laughing under 
the sunshine in ripples, or heaving to the fierce wind in mountainous 
ranks. He breathed by poetic inspiration the cool and invigorating 
sea-air ; he felt, as sailors do who cannot speak of it, the vastness of 
life when nothing shuts it in but heaven above and the measureless 
main around; his nature danced, as a mariner’s does, with the 
lively tripping of a beautiful ship over the deep, and all its admira- 
tion centred on that truly gallant and glorious specimen of a ship, 
a well-equipped British man-of-war, trim, perfect, lovely, formidable 
ready for peace or conflict, calm or storm, with her crew of lion- 
hearted men, and her officers faithful to the death, all disciplined to 
‘*the nines,” and eager for fair and open battle. And never, beyond 
doubt, have human virtues of the manly sort reached loftier develop- 
ment than on the deck of many a Royal ship in the wars of England, 
when the thunders of the rattling broadside have stilled the great 
deep itself, and the sea-dogs of our realm have made good in flame 
and smoke Dibdin’s loyal line, ‘‘ As for my life, ‘tis the King’s.” 
Never did songs go straighter to a nation’s heart than Dibdin’s, 
because never had they come more directly from a singer’s own. 
‘There goes the little fellow who mans our Navy,” an old Aduniral 
at Southampton once said as Dibdin went by with his fiddle, and it 
is a matter of fact that ‘‘ Lovely Nan,” ‘‘ Poor Jack,” and ‘‘ Blow 
high, blow low,” sent thousands of high-spirited young men into his 
Majesty's service. The Articles of War were stowed away in that 
simple line, ‘‘ As for my life, ’tis the King’s ;” the whole faith of a 
blue-jacket found expression in the ‘‘ Sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft, To keep watch for the life of poor Jack;” the ‘Sailing 
Directions ” of the British tar—from Nelson down to Hornby—are 
neatly coiled up in the words, ‘A tight-water boat and good sea- 
room give me, And it aint to a little I'll strike.” As for theology, 
Charles Dibdin settled that, too, for Jack when he made him report 
the chaplain as saying, ‘‘ How that a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below,” with many other wholesome 
doctrines which prove ‘‘ that Providence takes in tow.” Thus it is 
that to this day Dibdin remains the Laureate of the Navy, and his 
songs are the sea-hymns of England. Something newer may be the 
momentary fashion on the forecastle ; but again and again the fine old 
melodies return—the music that has the splash and spray of the sea in 
it—and the watch is lightened with ‘‘ Post-meridian, half-past four,” 
or ‘‘ As the ship rolls on the sea, The burden of our song shall be, Blow 
high, blow low ;” or tenderest of all the strains of maritime love and 
duty, the pathos and eternal faith of ‘‘ Tom Bowling.” 

‘Tom Bowling,” by the way was Dibdin’s own brother, and 
commanded a cruiser in the East Indian Navy ; so that the lyrist 
of the sea painted from the life when he sang of that faithful mariner, 
‘* Though his body’s under hatches, His soul has gone aloft.” The 
brothers were two out of a prodigious family of eighteen children b 
the same mother, who in her fiftieth year gave birth to Charles. It 
is a curious fact that he was designed for the Church, and that the 
profession which he actually adopted was that of the stage, he having 
even managed Covent Garden Theatre for some time, and acted in 
his own plays. Yet, though most of his years were spent ashore, 
the sea was the native element of his fancy, and his sympathy for 
the life of the British sailor was intense and intimate. The seaman’s 


— for his craft, his simple faith in Heaven, his easy prodigality 
is susceptible heart, his dauntless courage, his instant pity for the 
fallen or unfortunate, all find an echo in 
by some magic every chord in Jack’s nature, and played upon them 


ibdin’s strains. He knew 


in turns, exciting him to deeds of valour like the Java’s battle, or 
melting him to compassion with such lines as those in ‘‘ True 
Courage,” which begin ‘* What’s that to you if my eyes I’m a-wiping; 
For they that ha'n’t pity—why, I pities they.” This and the rest of 
Charles Dibdin’s songs, as written with his own hand, have just—as 
we say—found fitting sanctuary in the library of the British Museum ; 





nor could much prouder and more polished work half so well deserve 
the honour of thus becoming a national treasure. They gave Charles 
Dibdin, in his declining years, a Government pension of two hundred 
pounds per annum ; but no one imagined then, or thinks now, that 
such services could be paid. If we estimated his patriotic labours 
at their full amount, we should have to debit victory after victory, 
heroism upon heroism, to his prolific pen. The naval chronicles of 
Great Britain owe to the spirit and genius of this man whole pages of 
their lustre. Who can tel, indeed, how much the world of action is 
indebted to the world of thought? The old Constitution, repairing 
her damages to-day in her Majesty’s Dockyard, would not perhaps 
have seen the Java saucily challenge her, and the Java’s scratch crew 
fight so stoutly, if Charles Dibdin had never written, ‘‘ D’'ye mind 
me, a sailor should be every inch All as one as a piece of his ship, 
And with her brave the world, never thinking to flinch, From the 
moment the anchor’s a-trip.”—D.T7. 


soles <p 
WAIFES. 

Mr Riviere is engaged to conduct a series of d concerts in 
April at the Teatro del Principo Alfonso, Madrid. The orchestra 
will be composed of one hundred of the best musicians in Madrid. 

Mdlle Heilbron has been singing at Milan. 

Die Walkiire has been successful at Weimar. 

Sig. Ghilberti has arrived in London from Moscow. 

The Brothers Thern have been giving concerts in Pesth. 

M. Saint-Saéns has been playing at Dresden. The King attended 
his first concert. 

Glinka’s Life for the Czar was given at Riga for the first time on 
the 19th February. 

Hans von Biilow has given his performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Last 
Five” sonatas at Bremen. 

The post of chapelmaster at the Cathedral, Novara, has been 
offered to Signor Cagnoni. 

Herr Hofmann’s opera, Aennchen von Tharau, has been performed 
at the Stadttheater, Stettin. 

Malle Chiomi, whose singing Wagner praised so highly, is fulfilling 
an engagement at Magdeburgh. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff will shortly commence a concert tour 
through the principal towns of Italy. 

Hans von Biilow will give a concert in Leipsic on the 11th inst., 
in behalf of the Bayreuth performances. 

Riedel’s Association for the Cultivation of Sacred Music in Leipsic 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary in May. 

It is said that Mdme Théo, the well-known buffo opera singer, 
intends opening a pastry cook’s shop in Paris. 

Herr Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba has been produced in Turin. 
The composer had fifteen calls the first night. (!) 

Mdme Eugenia Mela, who may be remembered for possessing a 
voice like a male tenor, died recently at Isola della Scala. 

Anton Rubinstein is working on a new Russian opera, Kupec 
Kalaschnikow, to be produced next season in St Petersburgh. 

Auber's Premier Jour de Bonheur (in German Der Gliich ) was 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, on the King’s birthday. 

Professor Julius Sachs, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, has been 
appointed Musical Director at the Ducal Court by the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

An Italian operatic company, under the management of Herr 
Weiser, opened a series of twelve performances, on the Ist inst., at 
the Theatre Royal, Munich, with Aida. 

Denial has been given to the statement that M. Gevaert is to be 
appointed Inspector General of Conservatories and Schools of 
Music in Belgium. (This denial has been denied.—O. B.) 

Sig. Bevignani will sae his stay at Moscow for some weeks 
before leaving for England, being engaged to conduct the perform- 
ances of Russian National Opera in the great Muscovite city. 

M. Victor Mahillon, head of the well-known Brussels firm, which 
carried off the Gold Medal for musical instruments at the Paris 
Exhibition, has been created Knight of the Order of Leopold. 

Speaking of the Brighton Festival the other day, the Atheneum 
said, ‘The largest attendance was at the Saturday afternoon 
concert, when Sir Michael Costa’s first oratorio was executed under 
the composer’s magnetic influence as a conductor.” A lightning 
conductor, of course, was what the Atheneum meant, probably 
because Sir Michael’s conducting drew down thunders of applause, 
—Funny Folks, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND i at ~ OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ce 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d of his pts ; his work has consequently come into genera! use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
ice 4s. 


London : Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[F PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is ene of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enmheing Do vee. and removing affections of 


R .STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1jd. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
* A DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne pour le Pianoforte, Par 
Joanna Enriquez. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
“ Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle.”—Pictorial World. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 




















No.1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” ... use tee wee 28, 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR” (“EILEEN AROON”) ...  .. 0. 28. 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT OAN THE MATTER BE?” wee 8 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“MY LOVE AND I.” 
“WY LOVE AND I.” Song. The Words by Grarrana 


OunantEeR. The Music by F. Neate. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. Where may also be obtained, com 
by F. Neate, “GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR” (Song), words by F. B. 
Wearmeay ; priced, pus 
URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ON THE SEA.” Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 


Desmonp L. Ryan. Price 3s. : +» 244 
Regent Street. W. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., ° 











Just Published. 


“QE TU M’AMASSI.” Melodia. Di Lvurer Banu. 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo0., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“L Where may be obtained, composed by Lura@r Bapii, 
{{ LA NUIT SUR LE LAO” (““INTORNA AL LAGO”) page ee — “aay Oe 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN”... 4s. | “FAIR WAS MY LADY”... & 





CHAPPELL & COS 


IMPROVED 


AMERIGAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITESORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 





Price 25 Guineas. 





CLOUGH & WARREN’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on application 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


Each of the above Albums contain from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 














PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 5s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Gloth, Gilt Edges, 


“A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.” — Atheneum, 





“A capital idea admirably carried out.”—Zllustrated Dramatic News. 








PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Kdited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUGH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 





a. Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur,”—J lustrated Dramatic News. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


Printed by HENDERSON, RAIT, AND FENTON, at 73 and 74, Mar ’ i 
, , , . ‘ylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the Count . 
Published by W1LLIaM Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, ‘March 8, 1879. ey ee 
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